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The NEW and PROGRESSIVE plan 


THE BASIC SCIENCE EDUCATION SERIES —> 


BASIC SOCIAL EDUCATION SERIES ————_> 


THE WAY OF LIFE SERIES ————————_> 


OUR FREEDOMS SERIES ————————_> 


ComMpREHENSIVE—Each program offers a com- 
plete scope of instructional materials to meet 
varying requirements. Your basic course of 
study is available. 


FLexisLE—Each program offers numerous 
small texts which treat a specific phase of basic 
science or social studies instruction. You can 
meet variations in grade placement, in indi- 
vidual interests, in shifting needs of emphasis. 


PracticAL—Each program presents a maxi- 
mum of service. You buy on y what you need 
and when you need it. 


See these programs at Booths F-12-14. San Francisco N.E.A. 
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Research Bulletins” 


% SCHOOLS AND THE 1940 CENSUS 
November 1941 


32 pages 25 cents 


Presents data on growth of the popula- 
tion, general status and charactevistics, mo- 


bility, occupations and employment, and 


Illustrated by pictographs. 


education. 


* READING INSTRUCTION IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


January 1942 48 pages 25 cents 


Gives an overview of the genecal pro- 
gram of reading instruction in 2278 sec- 
ondary schools and describes classroom 
practices as reported by 320 teachers. 

Discounts on quantities: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or more 


copies, 33Y3%. Carriage charges will be prepaid on cash orders. Orders which 
amount to $1 or less must be accompanied by funds. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W Washington, D. C. 
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A new 
EDMONSON 
and 
DONDINEAU 
civics 
that meets squarely and 
competently the chal- 
lenge of the times in 


teaching civics as the 
study of democracy. 


CIVICS In AMERICAN LIFE 


- For Junior Grades - 


WHEN 
TODAY BEGAN 
- ANGELL - 

A NEW THIRD-GRADE HISTORY 


A fascinating story-and-picture history of the 
world for the beginner, from cave days to now. 





se il STEP By STEP 


TRIUMPHS 


FOR IN ENGLISH 


a BAIR and OTHERS 
OF Adopted by the State of Texas 
LANGUAGE —a triumph which followed 
TEXTS closely adoptions in Tennessee 


GRADES 3-8 and Georgia. 


A new text on conservation 


for high schools 


CONSERVATION OF OUR 


NATION’S RESOURCES 
FLYNN and PERKINS 


Excellent modern materials on the conservation of 
human and natural resources. 


MACMILLAN 


NEW YORK @ BOSTON @ CHICAGO ¢ DALLAS 
ATLANTA @ SAN FRANCISCO 
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the New 1942 Language Series: 
WE TALK AND WRITE 


for Grades Three, 
O’ROURKE, WHITE, DINWOODEY, 


and 


and Six 


WINN 


Four, Five, 


DALLAS 
NEW YORK 


(03: 8 fey Vere) 
ATLANTA 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


WESTERN ~ 
UNION 


Pecrpreraines CARLTON J. SC. WILLEVER 
HAIRMA N OF THE BOARD FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 


DL =Day Letter 


NT =Overnight Telegram 


.C =Deferred Cable 


NLT =Cable Night Letter 


The Gili ing time shown in the date line on telegrams and day letters is STANDARD TIME at point of “U.& Time of receipt is STANDARD TIME at point of destination 


LD163 GP 126 NT G. a. - es 


WASHINGTON DC DEC 10 na tga i 4 oe 


WILLARD E GIVENS, EXEC SECRETARY 


CLASS OF SERVICE 


This is a full-rate 
Telegram or Cable- 
gram unless its de- 
ferred character is in- 
dicated by a suitable 
symbol above or pre- 
ceding the address. A.N WILLIAMS 

PRESICENT 











NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 1201 16 ST NW WASHDC 
IN THIS CATASTROPHIC HOUR THE AMERICAN RED CROSS FACES VAST 
RESPONSIBILITIES FOR SERVICES TO OUR ARMED FORCES AND FOR RELIEF 
OF DISTRESSED CIVILIANS. EXPERIENCED RED CROSS STAFF MEMBERS ALREADY 
ARE STATIONED AT STRATEGIC OUTPOSTS AND HAVE BEEN ORDERED TO MEET 
EMERGENCY NEEDS RESULTING FROM JAPANESE BOMBINGS. TO MEET ITS 
REQUIREMENTS THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION WITH THE SUPPORT OF THE 
PRESIDENT HAS JUST INAUGURATED A FIFTY MILLION DOLLAR WAR FUND 
CAMPAIGN. IN THIS EFFORT MAY 1 URGE THAT THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION LEND US EVERY POSSIBLE ASSISTANCE THROUGH ACTIVE 
COOPERATION OF ITS ORGANIZATION THROUGHOUT ENTIRE COUNTRY AND OUR 
LOCAL RED CROSS CHAPTERS PROMPT ENDORSEMENT TO THIS APPEAL BY YOU 
TO ALL YOUR LOCAL UNITS WITH A COPY OF STATEMENT FORWARDED HERE 
FOR OUR USE WOULD BE MOST HELPFUL 

NORMAN H DAVIS, CHAIRMAN, 
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PHILADELPHIA 
% LAWYER" 


4 Just picture that 
Z gentleman of the 
colonial bar. Im- 
peccably groomed 
to the utmost 
cleanliness afford- 
ed by the plumb- 
ing facilities of his 
day, his appear- 
ance bespoke the 
excellency of his 
mind. Versed in 
the multifarious 








law, he seldom 
lost a case. 


To be called ‘“‘as smart as a 
PHILADELPHIA lawyer” 
was once a great compliment. 
Today, the phrase has deteri- 
orated to an implication of 
shrewdness tending to the 
“‘ambulance-chaser”’ side. 


In its original sense, meaning 
the high standard of the 
PHILADELPHIAN bar, 
WINSTON now must be “as 
smart as a Philadelphia law- 
yer.’ Otherwise, it would be 
impossible to continue, during 
this emergency, to serve the 
schools of the nation. 


Every phase of textbook man- 
ufacturing has been curtailed 
by government priorities. 
WINSTON, however, through 
a staff of production experts, 
has maintained (up to this 
writing) the same high, inter- 
national peace-time standards. 


To our utmost ability—in 
keeping with the ideals of the 
WINSTON house, we shall try 
to bring you, through the diffi- 
cult days ahead, books to 
parallel and to lead educa- 
tional developments. Now, 
more than ever, WINSTON— 
the textbook company to offer 
you “FAMOUS FIRSTS’— 
is still pioneering! 


The John C. Winston Co. 


WINSTON BLDG. 


PHILA., PA. 
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spent 


Between Editor and Header 


Deas as the Journal goes to press, 
Japan has attacked the United States 
and war has been declared upon the 
Axis powers. Our Pacific outposts have 
been bombarded. Lives and property 
have been lost. Raids on the mainland 
may be imminent. The wisdom of the 


elaborate precautions of past months 
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for air raids has been demonstrated. 
We are no longer spectators of a CONTENTS FOR JANUARY 1942 
far-off war. We are no longer merely 
providing arms for others. We are no The Battle for Democracy ............ °&££Editorial 1 


longer doing business as usual. We are 
at war. And we are a united people. 


Boards of Education and the Salary Crisis 


h asm d NEA Research Division 2 
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The sareiiiocs we Sane 2 le Keep the Schools Strong—Make America Strong . 4 
are small. The future will require 
vastly more of each of us. We cannot The NEA and the NAM . 6 
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Sharps 
USEFUL LANGUAGE 
Gives My Pupils 
Just What They Need 







































So say thousands of teachers 
who are praising this new work- 
book series, successor to the 
famed Sharp’s Language Practice. 

“T like that test-teach-test method,” says one. 

“It’s the Summary of Rules that especially appeals to 
me,’’ says another. 

“T can’t resist that price,” says a third. 

But whether it’s the method, the rules, the complete 
testing program, the carefully chosen content or what, 
this series is helping language teachers in thousands of 
classrooms. Let it help to solve your problems, too. 


THE SERIES 
Net Price 
Useful Language, grades 3 to 6, each..... 10c 
Useful Language, grades 7 and 8, each...15c 
Useful English, grades 9 to 12, each...... 27¢ 


Write Today for Samples 
WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 
8-53 





NOW ... CHARGE BOOKS THREE TIMES 


figures. The machine is quick, quiet, error-proof! 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Stockton, Calif. 
Originators and Makers of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 


Now you can streamline your charging—charge 
books two to five times faster than by hand—and 
eliminate entirely the loss of books due to inaccurate 
charging! With this Gaylord Charging Machine, in 
one Operation the borrower's number plus the date or 
time due (any one of four) is printed right on the card. 
There’s no wasted time, no chance of transposing 


Installation is simple. In the great majority of cases, 
it requires only a few minor changes in your present 
cards. The machine rents for only $35 a year—about 
10c a day. Without obligation, let us send you the 
complete details. Write today to our nearest factory. 


Gor Correlation in 
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THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 
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THE BATTLE FOR DEMOCRACY 
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democracy on a foreign field if we lose it at 
home. It will avail us naught if we win the 
battle for democracy with our factories, our navy, 
and our air force if we lose it in our schools. For 
in our schools are thirty million youth who are the 
tomorrow of America and the hope of democracy. 

During World War I, we paid dearly for the 
neglect of our schools which was so flagrant that 
thousands of schools were closed for want of 
teachers. We are starting upon the same path again 
and much damage is already done. It is time to face 
the issue and to rally the people behind our schools. 

Shall we spend less for schools when Britain in 
her extreme peril is spending more, when Russia 
is spending more, when Germany is spending 
more? Read the account of German education in 
Gregor Ziemer’s Education for Death (Oxford 
Press) and you will see that Hitler has more faith 
in his type of education than we have in ours. 

Teachers ask no special favors. They have always 
done their part and always will to serve the Re- 
public. They have worked at low salaries, have 
done without, have given to Community Chest, 
USO, Red Cross, and a hundred other causes. They 
have helped needy individual youth with their 
own money. 

But salaries are fixed, and the cost of living is 
already up more than 10 percent and will go 
higher. Let’s face the fact that—except in cases 
where boards of education have made adjust- 
ments—teachers’ salaries in effect have been cut 
10 percent from levels often already below a decent 
standard so that good men and women are leaving 
the schools in hundreds and thousands for other 
fields. The loss of men drafted into the army from 
school staffs would be serious enough, but add to 
that the loss of good teachers in other ways and it 
is beyond all reason and commonsense if we really 
believe in democracy. 

Wars today are not fought by soldiers alone. 


T WILL DO US NO Goop to win the battle for 


They are fought by whole peoples. They are not 
fought by one generation alone, but demand sus- 
tained strength generation after generation. 

We not only neglected the schools during the 
last war. We neglected them afterward. In 1920 the 
National Education Association led the way for 
five-point legislation to remove illiteracy, Ameri- 
canize aliens, strengthen physical education, im- 
prove teacher preparation, and equalize educa- 
tional opportunity thru federal aid. Had that legis- 
lation passed, the story of draft rejections today 
might be different. It did almost pass, but was kept 
from doing so by the same forces that today 
clamor for reduced school expenditures. 

The longtime battle for democracy is in the 
schools. It is a battle that every citizen who cares 
for democracy must help to fight. Teachers will 
be first to see the tragic need, because they are close 
to the children daily. Like a father who sees a 
mother taken from his children, the teacher can 
see the gap left when a fellow teacher is taken 
from the schools. But teachers cannot stem this 
tide. The most they can do is to call attention to 
its farreaching import. It is a citizens’ battle. 

Let all shoulders be put to the wheel. Let boards 
of education lead in each community. Let parent- 
teacher associations take up the cause. Let Legion 
posts, Veterans of Foreign Wars, womens clubs, 
service clubs, and every civic and patriotic group 
rally to the call. Let all demand that the schools 
be kept strong. Let us have committees of citizens, 
board members, and teachers to study the problem 
in each community. Let press, forum, pulpit, and 
radio give the people the facts and then let 
the people face the facts. Let school budgets 
be increased to meet the need. NEXT TO FOOD— 
SCHOOL. That is the slogan if we wish to be 
strong for war and peace. Let’s put children first 
and take the long look. 


Joy Elmer Morgan 


EDITOR 
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S THE NATION swings into action for 
all-out wartime production, strong 
upward trends are appearing in 

the indexes of trade, industry, and the 
national economy in general. 

The defense program is absorbing an 
ever larger share of all material pro- 
duced thruout the nation and at the 
same time is contributing to a vast in- 
crease in employment and in total 
money availabie for spending by wage- 
earners. With more money for spending 
and less material to spend it on, the in- 
evitable result is a rise in prices on the 
limited supply of commodities not 
needed for defense. 

Farmers are receiving higher prices; 
wholesalers are receiving higher prices; 
retail prices are going up too. The U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index of the 
cost of living was 11 percent higher in 
October 1941 than in August 1939, the 
month that the war began in Europe. 

As prices are inflated, the value of the 
dollar shrinks. A thousand dollars was 
worth only $900 in October 1941 in buy- 
ing what it could have bought in August 
1939. Every index available indicates 
that prices are going higher, particularly 
in the early months of 1942. 

Efforts are being made to check in- 
flation. Price control measures are being 
proposed; it is of the utmost importance 
that some plan be adopted soon. At best, 
however, prices will increase. 

This rise in the cost of living is cut- 
ting into the buying power of teachers’ 
salaries in a way that is not being felt 
by industrial employees whose pay-rates 
are cuickly responsive to business con- 
ditions. For example, average weekly 
earnings in factories were 29 percent 
higher in August 1941 than in August 


1939. 
SCHOOL POLICY MUST FACE THIS PROBLEM 


Thousands of teachers are being 
drawn into better paying jobs in de- 


_ NEA ACTS.TO MEET 


HE SCHOOL CRISIS 


% 


fense industries; school services are suf- 
fering in consequence. Unless school 
fiscal policies are adjusted to meet this 
dynamic situation, the school program 
will be damaged. 








BOARDS of EDUCATION 


Local boards of education are responsible to the people 
of the nation for bold action to maintain and strengthen 
our permanent defenses—the public schools. 


The Louisiana Teachers Association 
has addressed a resolution to the public- 
school teachers of the state, urging them 
“to remain in educational service as a 
contribution to education and to na- 
tional defense.” At the same time it ap- 
pealed to public authorities to provide 
adequate financial support for the 
schools to maintain teaching efficiency. 

Other state and local associations are 
recognizing this problem by resolutions, 
by studies of salaries and teacher short- 
ages, and by action. 

The National Education Association 
is intensifying its existing program of 
research and service for the improve- 
ment of teachers’ salaries. Releases on 
“Schools and Current Economic Con- 
ditions” provide information on cost of 
living and related trends. A special sur- 
vey of policies in large cities is reported 
in part in this article. 

The Association’s Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy thru Education 
has publicized forcefully. the existing 
shortage of teachers. It will wage a 
vigorous campaign for protection of 
school services. 

The Association is directing a per- 
sonal communication to the thousands 
of schoolboards thruout the nation, set- 
ting forth the urgent need for raising 
teachers’ salaries in order to maintain 
school efficiency. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION ARE ACTING 


Boards of education are beginning to 
face this challenge realistically. Policies 
are being adjusted in many communi- 
ties, showing a farsighted vision of the 
need for immediate action to keep school 
programs intact. 

A report from South Dakota shows 
that teachers who resign to enter defense 
services can be replaced only by paying 
higher salaries. In fairness to the teachers 
who are staying with the schools, many 
boards have granted salary increases to 
this group also. 


Proposals have been made in New 
Jersey for legislation to legalize a flex- 
ible cost-of-living bonus, apart from the 
regular salary schedule. 

Salary increases to teachers already 
under contract have been granted since 
September by 35 out of 278 Minnesota 
schoolboards reporting to the state edu- 
cation association, and 58 others are con- 
sidering such adjustments. 

A few boards of education have 
adopted permanent policies for adjust- 
ing salaries from year to year in terms 
of cost of living. Among these is Santa 
Monica, California, which in 1939 
adopted a schedule providing for a 
salary adjustment if the cost of living 
were to rise or fall as much as 10 per- 
cent from the 1939 level. 

More recently, Fordson School Dis- 
trict in Dearborn, Michigan, set up a 
plan whereby the cost of living index 
each December will fix the percentage 
for a salary adjustment in the school 
year that begins the next July. The cost- 
of-living bonus is figured after incre- 
ments are given but does not apply to 
that part of any salary which is in excess 
of $2500. For 1941-42 a bonus of 5 per- 
cent is being paid. 


SALARY ADJUSTMENTS IN LARGE CITIES 


The cities over 100,000 in population 
covered by the NEA Research Division 
survey are operating under definite salary 
schedules, with annual increments for 
teachers below the maximum of the 
schedule. Increments were suspended dur- 
ing the depression in some of these cities 
and in nearly all there was some form ot 
salary reduction. 

A year ago, when replies from 77 of 
these large cities were summarized, only 
36, less than half, were meeting the basic 
schedule in full. Reports for 1941-42 from 
64 of these cities show that 47, or nearly 
three-fourths, are now paying scheduled 
salaries in full. In 26 cities there has been 
some definite improvement since 1940-41; 
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thru elimination of cuts, lengthening the 
term, resumption of increments, adoption 
of a new schedule, or the allowance of a 
cost-of-living bonus. 

In one group of cities, basic schedules 
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ton, Flint, Lowell, and Providence. In 
several cities 1941-42 is the first year to 
see the depression cuts removed entirely. 
These include Dallas, Seattle, and Tacoma. 
In Cleveland, Philadelphia, and St. Paul, 


1944 


1943 1945 


Will the trends of 1917-1920 be repeated? 


had been reduced, and the maximum 
salaries are now being raised toward pre- 
depression salary rates, or even higher. 
Such increases are reported for 1941-42 in 
Fort Wayne, Gary, Grand Rapids, Indian- 
apolis, Los Angeles, and Toledo. 

Several cities report that over-all per- 
‘entage cuts in effect in 1940-41 were re- 
duced (altho still not eliminated) in 1941- 
42. Among this group are Columbus, Day- 


full salaries were to be resumed in January 
1942. 

New basic schedules in 1941-42 provide 
higher salaries than last year in several 
cities. The single-salary schedule adopted 
in December 1940 in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, will be in effect for the full school 
year of 1941-42. A new single-salary sched- 
ule in Richmond became effective in 
September 1941. Long Beach has a new 





schedule in 1941-42 that includes super- 
maximum salaries from $70 to $170 higher 
than in the old schedule. 

Honolulu is included in the new single- 
salary schedule for Hawaii that went into 
effect November 1, 1941, providing in- 
creases for many teachers. A cost-of-living 
bonus of $10 a month ($120 a year) is 
allowed to all teachers, unless 2n increase 
of this amount was received under the 
new schedule. The bonus continues thru 
June 30, 1943. 

Percentage increases above the salaries 
scheduled for 1941-42, to meet rising costs 
of living, are reported for three cities. In 
Hartford, a 10 percent bonus on salaries of 
school and city employees went into effect 
October 16, 1941. Annual salary incre- 
ments for the current year are deducted 
from the bonus, and no bonus is granted 
on salaries of more than $3100 a year. A 5 
percent bonus for school and city em- 
ployees in New Haven was paid during 
the last three months of 1941; 10 percent 
has been authorized for the calendar year 
1942. Salaries of $5000 or more are ex- 
cluded. Plans are reported from Knoxville 
for an allowance of at least 10 percent on 
teachers’ salaries as of January 1, 1942. 


AVOID THE MISTAKES OF THE PAST 


Thus far, price trends in the present 
emergency have paralleled those in 
World War I. During the first year and 
a half of war in Europe, there was little 
change in the cost of living. In 1941, as 
in 1916, the cost of living started up- 
ward. 

We do not know what will happen in 
1942. We do know that in the cor- 
responding year of 1917 the cost of liv- 
ing was 27.6 percent higher than in the 
year war began in Europe. By 1920 the 
cost of living had doubled; teachers by 
the thousands had been forced to seek 
other occupations in which they could 
earn a living wage; and _ irreparable 
harm had been done to school services. 

The threat of a runaway inflation 
such as occurred in the last war is a 
shadow over the future of not only the 
teaching profession but national welfare 
in general. Every sound effort to curb 
the upward trend of prices deserves sup- 
port from teachers and indeed all citi- 
zens. 

At the same time steps should be 
taken, as some boards of education have 
led the way in doing, to maintain school 
services adequately thruout the crisis 
that is coming. 

—NEA Resgarcn Division 
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A RECORD OF SERVICE 


HE National Education Association has a record of 

vigorous action in emergencies confronting the schools. 

Early in 1917 it appointed a Commission on the Na- 
tional Emergency in Education, which helped the schools 
find their way out of the critical situation following World 
War I. 

During the dark days of 1932-33 the NEA and its Depart- 
ment of Superintendence organized the Joint Commission 
on the Emergency in Education, which proved to be the 
spearhead for the defense of education in the years of the 
depression. 

In recent years the Educational Policies Commission has 
furnished invaluable statements regarding the unique place 
of education in our democracy, its objectives, and methods 
which have proved effective in achieving these goals. 

Last summer the NEA Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy thru Education was organized to bring to the 
public a fuller understanding of the necessity of better edu- 
cation if the American way of life is to be maintained; to 
investigate charges against teachers, schools, and educational 
methods; and to defend the schools against unfair attacks. 

These emergency activities are but mountain peak efforts 
in time of crisis. Supporting them, and serving year in and 
year out has been a regular, ongoing progressive program 
of service to the profession. 
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SCHOOLS STRONG 


SALARY ADJUSTMENT STUDY 
The NEA Research Division has made a survey to find out 


what is being done to meet the present crisis in teachers’ 
salaries. See article on pages 2-3. This survey will be con. 
tinuous. Up-to-the-minute facts will be available just as they 
have been for years on salaries, tenure, retirement, and other 
aspects of teacher welfare. 

But the NEA has not been content merely to survey what 
others have done. It has acted and will continue to act to 
strengthen the hand of state and local associations and to 
help develop public support for a square deal for the schools, 
Examples of recent activity are reported herewith. 


ATTAChS ON SCHOOLS 


Here is one example from one state of the kind of attacks 
that are being made upon the schools under the pretext of 
“defense economy.” A letter dated November 27 issued by 
the Taxpayers Federation of Illinois which put out the circu- 
lar pictured at the left, reveals that: 


The Federation, concurrent with the drive’s opening, 
has joined forces with organizations in 1g other states to 
support the national Citizens Emergency Committee on 
Nondefense Expenditures. 


The program of the Citizens Emergency Committee, pub- 
lished in the December NEA Journat, states that schools 
“may be found to be luxuries which the ordinary community 
can no longer afford.” Readers interested in further informa- 
tion regarding the Citizens Emergency Committee may ob- 
tain it by writing the NEA Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy thru Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street North- 
west, Washington, D. C. Ask for Defense Bulletin No. 1. 

Attacks of this nature promise to become more numerous 
and more vicious unless thwarted by a united pro- 
fession backed by an aroused citizenry. 


DEFENSE COMMISSION SURVEY OF 
TEACHER SHORTAGE 


The NEA National Commission for the Defense of De 
mocracy thru Education recently made a study of teacher 
shortage. A release was broadcast to the press, excerpts 0! 
which follow: 


A warning that the United States faces a serious shortage 
of qualified teachers, threatening to undermine the educx 
tional standards of this country, was contained in a nation- 
wide survey conducted by the National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy thru Education. At present the 
shortage will be felt most acutely in the rural sections of 
the country and the small cities; however, if the war con 
tinues . .. this shortage will reach the large cities. 

As a onstiah solution, the educators recommend that 
salaries of teachers be increased to meet the demands 0! 
rising living costs. They propose that communities in- 
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—MAKE AMERICA STRONG 


crease teaching salaries from 10 to 25 percent, depending 
upon the particular district, with an average increase of 15 
percent... . Unless this is done, the existing shortage in 
teaching personnel may become much worse. 


PLIGHT OF TEACHERS PRESENTED 
TO SCHOOLBOARDS 


State Schoolboard Associations Contacted 


Early in December Willard E. Givens, executive secretary 
of the National Education Association, sent a letter to 
officials of state schoolboard associations, which read in part 
as follows: 


Serious shortages of teachers are reported from many 
states because teachers are leaving their positions to take 
better paid jobs in industry. People of relatively low fixed 
incomes, such as public employees, are the ones who feel 
most keenly the effects of a sudden rise in the cost of 
living. Teachers are at a special disadvantage because they 
are paid less than other public employees. 

The National Education Association urges every school- 
board to provide for increases in school employees’ salaries 
to offset the losses due to increased cost of living. 

The National Education Association is not asking special 
favors for teachers. Teachers are hard-working, self-sac- 
rificing, patriotic, public servants. Their daily work thru- 
out the years has been to build up and defend the values 
that the whole nation is now arming itself to protect. 

What we do ask at this time is that the handicap already 
carried by teachers not be increased as a result of the 
present emergency. Unless definite effort is made... the 
pupils in the schools will be the real losers. During the 
last war, teachers by the thousands were forced out of 
teaching to seek living wages in other occupations. Let us 
avoid that tragic error in the 1940's. 


Local Schoolboards Urged To Defend Democracy by 
Defending the Schools 


About the middle of December, Secretary Givens sent 
another letter to local schoolboards thruout the entire na- 
tion. This letter was accompanied by a printed leaflet which 


| gave a graphic picture of the crisis confronting the schools. 


The leaflet read, in part, as follows: 


The longtime battle for democracy will be won in the 
schools. It is of utmost importance to the American way 
of life that we not weaken our lon gtime defense. This was 
done in the war of 1917-18... . Already we are entering 
the first cycle of events similar to those which devastated 
the schools during and following the last World War. 
Teachers, in large numbers, are leaving their classrooms 
for better-paid jobs in defense industries. 


_— are going up, the statement pointed out, while the 
_ of the buyer’s dollar is coming down. The cost of 
1 ‘ : : 

ving has gone up 11 percent since August 1939. Factory 
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workers have received an increase of 30 percent in average 
weekly earnings in the past two years. Farmers have shared 
in this trend. Teachers’ salaries, for the most part, have re- 
mained static. 

Present trends indicate, according to the message, that the 
cost of living will increase another 15 percent in 1942 and 
that by the end of 1942 it will be 25 percent higher than in 
August 1939. 

The leaflet pointed out that the shortage of teachers is 
becoming nationwide. Among typical news stories cited was 
one from Georgia indicating that 1000 teachers resigned be- 
tween July 1 and 
September 4. © 

Theshortageis 
serious, the state- 
ment pointed out, 
because the ade- ; 
quately trained 
teachers leaving 
the profession. cannot be replaced except by lowering stand- 
ards for entrance to the profession thru the issuance of emer- 
gency certificates. There is little hope of increasing the 
supply of teachers from teacher-training institutions. kn- 
rolments in these schools have declined an average of 11 per- 
cent. The message concluded with the following statement: 


NEA ACTS TO MEET | 


THE SCHOOL CRISIS. 


* 





The times permit more generous financial support of 
schools. Incomes in general are rising faster than the cost 
of living. Property is worth more. Tax delinquency is less. 

The increase in cost of military defense need not, must 
not, crush the schools. It is the responsibility of school- 
boards to see that it does not do so. They must appeal to 
communities and legislatures for increased funds. 

Already farsighted boards of education are meeting this 
challenge. In several large cities a ten percent “cost-of-liv- 
ing bonus” has been added to existing salaries. Higher 
salary schedules have been adopted in some school systems. 

All schoolboards are urged to take action of this kind 
now. It is their responsibility to strengthen the schools as 
the bulwark of American democracy. 


Newspapers Notified 


Simultaneously with the dispatch of the letter to local 
schoolboards, a release covering the crisis in education was 
sent to newspapers in each city. It was accompanied by a 
letter to editors telling them of the appeal to schoolboards 
so that there might be a local followup in each case. 


TEACHERS’ CASE PRESENTED TO 
PRICE ADMINISTRATOR 


“The teachers in our American schools are being caught 
between economic millstones,” read a letter dated November 
17 from the National Education Association to Price Admin- 
istrator Leon Henderson. Elaborating upon the crisis con- 
fronting the schools, including the loss of personnel, the 
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letter urged the federal government “to 
employ definite control upon rising 
prices and upon inflationary trends in 
general.” In reply to the letter, Mr. 
Henderson wrote on December 2: 

I was very much interested in the de- 
tailed picture of the situation relating to 
teachers in our American schools as set 
forth in your letter of November 17. I 
can assure you that the Office of Price 
Administration is doing its utmost to 
prevent unwarranted price increases and 
profiteering. However, at the same time 
I am sure that you realize the necessity 
for some increase in the cost of living 
due to the increased cost of raw mate- 
rials and production at the present 
time. As you probably know, there is 
now pending before Congress legisla- 
tion to control prices which, I hope, 
enacted into law, will enable us to deal 
more effectively with the problems in- 
volved in price control. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AND 
TEACHERS 


As THE JourNAL went to press, it ap- 
peared that no significant Congressional 
action would be taken regarding pos- 
sible extensions of the Social Security 


The 


HE National Association of Manu- 

facturers has passed two resolutions 

of great significance to education. 
This action should encourage school 
people everywhere. Following a confer- 
ence on November 11 between the NEA 
Commission on the Defense of Democ- 
racy thru Education and the NAM Com- 
mittee on Educational Cooperation, the 
NAM < at its convention in New York 
City on December 5 unanimously 
adopted the following resolutions: 


EDUCATION 


Wuereas, the essence of a system of 
popular selfgovernment is the ability of 
the electorate to deal intelligently with 
the public issues submitted to it for 
decision, and to select those who are to 
represent it in public affairs with wis- 
dom and sound judgment, and 

Wuereas, the National Association of 
Manufacturers consistently has believed 
that this requires a system of public edu- 
cation which will enable the citizen of 





Act until after January 1. Congress will 
not move far until the President’s mes- 
sage on social security is received. What 
effect present wartime conditions may 
have upon such a message cannot be 
predicted now. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 
WEEK 1942 


Representatives of the four national 
agencies sponsoring American Educa- 
tion Week—the National Education 
Association, the American Legion, the 
United States Office of Education, and 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers—met on November 18, 1941, 
and outlined the following program for 
American Education Week 1942: 


General Theme 
“Education for Free Men” 


Daily Topics 


Sunday, November 8—Liberates the 
Human Spirit 

Monday, November g—Prepares for 
Useful Work 

Tuesday, November 1o—Enriches Com- 
munity Life 

Wednesday, November 11—Develops 
Loyal Citizens 


Thursday, November 12—Improves 
Human and World Relations 
Friday, November 13—Creates Sturdy 
Character , 
Saturday, November 14—Builds Physi- 
cal Fitness 


LEGISLATIVE NEWSLETTER 


Federal Legislative Events is the title 
of a mimeographed summary of federal 
bills affecting education which is issued 
about once a month. Single copies will 
be sent to persons who address the NEA 
Research Division, 1201 Sixteenth Street 


Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


SERVICE 


“The assistance of the Research Divi- 
sion of the NEA and the help of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion was invaluable, especially the six 
NEA bulletins on Procedures in School 
Salary Scheduling,” is the word just 
received from Mahanoy City, Pennsyl- 
vania, where a new salary schedule re- 
cently went into effect. Similar com- 
ments are received at headquarters daily. 
This kind of help, available when needed 
by state and local groups, is what makes 
the services of the NEA so vital. 


NEA and the NAM 


our republic to receive the education 
which will enable him to make his maxi- 
mum contribution to society and which 
society can afford to provide, and 
Whereas, the increasing devotion of 
public funds to national defense pur- 
poses will and should require govern- 
mental economy in other directions and 
may presage inadequate consideration 
of our educational needs and financial 
requirements, 

Be It Resolved, that the administration 
and conduct of public education is an 
essential public service; that its reason- 
able financial support constitutes a nec- 
essary claim upon our American society 
to which other public services of lesser 
value should be subordinated. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Whereas, there has been a widespread 
controversy in the press and elsewhere 
concerning the loyalty of teachers to 
American traditions, and 


Whereas, the resolutions enacted by 
the National Education Association on 
June 30, 1941, have confirmed the long- 
standing belief of industry in the true 
Americanism of the overwhelming ma 
jority of American teachers and have 
indicated that destructive intent can be 
attributed only to a relatively smal 
minority, and 

Wuersas, the recent publications of the 
Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association suggest 
the desirability of closer mutual under. 
standing between educators and other 
groups which ultimately must decide 
the nation’s educational policies, there 
fore 

Be It Resolved, that the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers welcomes the 
expressed desire of the National Educa- 
tion Association for a more adequate 
exchange of viewpoint between industry 
and education, and recommends to 1s 
members that every channel of construc 
tive cooperation be utilized. 
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The Hatch Act and the Schools 


HE HATCH AcT and its amendments 

are designed to keep federal funds 

from being used to influence elec- 
tions by keeping persons paid in full or 
in part from federal funds from using 
their influence to decide elections. 

Altho the record of debate in Congress 
during the consideration of the Hatch 
Act does not indicate that there was any 
belief that teachers needed to be re- 
strained from improper political proce- 
dure, yet the Act, as finally enacted and 
interpreted, interferes with the long rec- 
ognized political rights of many thou- 
sands of American teachers. 

Some of the provisions of the Hatch 
Act seek to prevent political corruption 
and are in no sense injurious to the 
teaching profession and in some cases 
might provide necessary protection. 
There are other sections, however, which 
are definitely objectionable to teachers, 
which will limit their effectiveness, and 
which will interfere with the full func- 
tioning of teachers as protectors and citi- 
zenship instructors of American stu- 
dents. 

Teachers have been slow to realize the 
full significance and the wide applica- 
tions of the Hatch Act. It was at first 
believed that it covered only teachers in 
land grant colleges and vocational teach- 
ers in federally aided systems. As ques- 
tions have arisen concerning the extent 
of this law, the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission has given opinions 
which appear to construe the Hatch Act 
as applying eventually to a majority of 
American teachers. 

Three sections should be amended, 
since from the standpoint of the teach- 
ing profession, they are objectionable: 

Section 2 of the Act, altho not yet ad- 
judicated by the courts, will probably pre- 
vent numerous teachers from discussing, 
in classrooms or teachers meetings, federal 
policies involved in any election or the 
qualifications of candidates for federal 
office, 

Likewise, Section 9(a) may be so inter- 
preted as to discourage all teachers em- 
ployed by the federal government or by the 
District of Columbia from discussing fed- 
eral issues involved in an election or the 
merits of the candidates for federal office 
in their classrooms or teachers meetings. 


These teachers are specifically prohibited 
from taking any part in political manage- 
ment or in political campaigns. 

Section 12 prohibits any state or local 
teacher or school official, any part of whose 
compensation is derived from federal loans 
or grants, from doing or saying anything, 
as teachers, which will influence any nomi- 
nation or election; or from participation in 
political campaigns. Teachers affected by 
this Act cannot become candidates for any 
political office. 


To whom does the Hatch Act apply? 
—The law authorizes the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission to interpret and en- 
force the Act. Based on actions by the 
Commission up to the present time, it 
may be said that: 


[1] All employees of land grant colleges 
and universities, except possibly those en- 
gaged in building construction, are in- 
cluded in the provisions of the Hatch Act. 

[2] All vocational teachers and employ- 
ees, any part of whose compensation comes 
from federal aid, are likewise included. 

[3] All teachers whose compensation is 
in any part derived from the income of 
federal grazing and forest lands are subject 
to the Hatch Act. 

[4] By analogy from prior decisions, it 
is probable that all teachers whose school 
systems receive any federal vocational funds 
will be subject to the Hatch Act, unless 
such funds are accounted for separately 
from other school funds. 

[5] In the light of prior decisions, it is 
probable that teachers, any part of whose 
income is from land grants by the federal 
government to the states may be included 
under the Hatch Act. This would be a 
majority of teachers in the United States. 


Teachers should be excluded from 
Sections 2, 9(a), and 12 of the Hatch Act 
because: 


[1] Teachers belong to a profession 
which disapproves of, and does not engage 
in pernicious political practices, and they 
would continue to be good citizens with- 
out the Hatch Act. 

[2] The Act is discriminatory; it applies 
to some teachers and not to others. 

[3] The Hatch Act interferes with the 
freedom of teachers to discuss political is- 
sues freely and without federal political 
control or censorship. In order to train our 
youth for understanding and participation 
in American political life, it is of vital im- 
portance that the teacher’s freedom to teach 


the truth shall not be interfered with. 

[4] If teachers are to train youth effec- 
tively for citizenship, they must have full 
citizenship rights themselves. 

[5] American public schools are depend- 
ent upon the understanding and loyalty of 
our citizens for their financial support and 
their development and improvement. Very 
often questions involving the welfare of 
the schools are issues in political elections. 
Frequently candidates who are enemies of 
education run for political office. The integ- 
rity and often the very existence of schools 
depends upon the political activity of mem- 
bers of the teaching profession. It is part 
of their professional obligation to keep the 
needs and problems of the schools before 
the voters of their communities and states. 

[6] Under the federal Constitution the 
management and control of education is a 
state function. A comparison between 
American schools and those of totalitarian 
countries would seem to indicate the wis- 
dom of local and state control of education. 
The partial disfranchisement and the muz- 
zling of local and state teachers by the fed- 
eral government is as unnecessary and un- 
justifiable as it is dangerous and alarming. 

What to do about it—The Commis- 
sion for the Defense of Democracy thru 
Education believes that Sections 2, 9(a), 
and 12 of the Hatch Act should not 
apply to members of the teaching pro- 
fession and will make every effort to 
have this law amended by exempting 
teachers from these sections. The De- 
fense Commission has agreed to assume 
leadership in this legislative movement. 
However, no committee in Washington 
can secure such an amendment by itself. 
An amendment can be secured only if 
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enough teachers in the various states and 
Congressional districts talk to, write, and 
telegraph their representatives in Con- 
gress, indicating definitely their objec- 
tions to the Hatch Act and urging a 
careful investigation of the merits and 
need of the proposed changes. Addi- 
tional information may be had from the 
NEA Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy thru Education, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

—Donatp DuSuang, secretary, De- 
fense Commission. 
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EXT MONTH, for the first time in 
more than seventy years, the con- 
vention of the American Associa- 

tion of School Administrators will be 
held on the West Coast. The San Fran- 
cisco convention will offer members re- 
siding east of the Mississippi a rare 
opportunity to visit the many unusual 
school systems of the West. It will also 
mean much to those Western school 
people who, because of distance and 
expense, have frequently been denied 
the privilege of attending the winter 
meetings. 

Several special trains will carry dele- 
gations to San Francisco. President Pills- 
bury’s special from New York and New 
England will be under the direction of 
Superintendent Burr J. Merriam of 
Framingham, Massachusetts, and Sec- 
retary Arvie Eldred of the New York 
State Teachers Association. A special 
train sponsored by eight NEA state 
directors will leave Chicago on February 
19, with Superintendent John W. Thal- 
man of Waukegan, Illinois, in charge. 
Secretary Kathryn G. Heath of the Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women 
announces a special train from Chicago 
for the benefit of those who will attend 
meetings held in San Francisco during 
the week preceding the main convention. 

Registration will open on Saturday 
morning, February 21, in the San Fran- 
cisco Civic Auditorium, which will also 
house the comprehensive and helpful 
exhibit—always a major feature of the 
convention. Eight hundred guest tickets 
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On the campus at 
the University of 
California, with 
campanile in back- 
ground 


Song bell class at 
Lincoln School in 


Oakland 


Bridge across the 
Golden Gate 


will be available for the broadcast of the 
People’s Platform from the Gold Ball- 
room of the Palace Hotel at 4 oclock 
Saturday afternoon. Lyman Bryson, as 
moderator, will conduct the program 
which will be heard over the nationwide 


Beautiful 
chapel at 
Stanford 


University 
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network of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. The National Society for the 
Study of Education will meet Saturday 
evening with Dr. John S. Brubacher of 
Yale University presiding. 

Advance hotel reservations are so 
heavy that it has been decided to hold 
parallel general sessions during the en- 
tire convention period. President W. 
Howard Pillsbury has planned two 
opening vesper services on Sunday after- 
noon, February 22. Persons attending 
one of these sessions will hear an address 
by Bishop Bruce Baxter of the Methodist 
Church for the Portland area and music 
by the a cappella choir and orchestra of 
San Francisco State College. Those who 
choose the other service will be addressed 
by Superintendent Willis A. Sutton of 
Atlanta, Georgia, and will hear the a 
cappella choir of Humboldt State Col- 







lege with the string quartet of the Col- 
lege of the Pacific. 

“Education for a Free People” is the 
convention theme selected by President 
Pillsbury. The opening address on Mon- 
day morning will be delivered by Presi- 
dent Edmund E. Day of Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Health has long been an aim of edu- 
cation. A quarter of a century ago, it was 
first of the seven cardinal principles of 
education. Presentday conditions have 
again brought it to the fore. Now, at the 
time when school authorities are eagerly 
seeking help in planning school health 
programs, the American Association of 
School Administrators is publishing its 
1942 Yearbook on the timely topic, 
Health in Schools. 

At the Wednesday morning general 
session, problems of health, physical 
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education, and recreation will be ably 
presented. Among the speakers on this 
program will be Mrs. Willie Snow Eth- 
ridge of Louisville, Kentucky, who will 
talk on “Health and the Home.” She 
will be remembered for her witty re- 
marks about safety and the home at the 
St. Louis convention two years ago. 
Superintendent John L. Bracken of 
Clayton, Missouri, chairman of the 1942 
Yearbook Commission, will preside at 
this session. 

On Wednesday evening China will 
have the spotlight, with greetings from 
Consul General Chih-Tsing Feng of the 
Republic of China; music by Chinese 
children of the San Francisco public 
schools; a colorful pageant in costume; 
a radio broadcast from China; and an 
address by Dr. Walter H. Judd, out- 
standing authority on the Orient. 

Unusually strong programs will be 
offered on Thursday, which is the last 
day of the convention. At the morning 
session, “America’s Destiny” will be the 
topic. In the afternoon, half a dozen of 
America’s leading educators will talk 
on different aspects of education and 
youth—a matter with which all Ameri- 
cans, especially school administrators, 
are now deeply concerned. In prepara- 
tion for this program, a seminar under 
the leadership of Superintendent A. L. 
Threlkeld of Montclair, New Jersey, 
will spend two afternoons studying and 
clarifying the issues. 

To mention just a few additional San 
Francisco convention features, there will 
be thirty-three of the always-popular 
afternoon discussion groups; a concert 
of Pan American music by the San 
Francisco public schools; a patriotic re- 
vue by the Oakland public schools; an 
evening of highgrade professional en- 
tertainment thru the courtesy of the 
Associated Exhibitors; and a demonstra- 
tion in costume of the School of the Air 
of the Americas by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 

To secure sleeping room reservations 
for the convention, write Joseph P. 
Nourse, chairman, AASA Housing Bu- 
reau, 61 Grove Street, San Francisco, 
California. 
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OUR FEDERAL INCOME TAX is payable 

March 15, 1942. Many important 

changes have been made in the rev- 
enue law. For the blanks and detailed 
information on procedure, consult the 
nearest Collector of Internal Revenue. 

One change this year is the lowering 
of personal exemptions to $1500 in the 
case of married persons and heads of 
families (formerly $2000) and from $800 
to $750 in the case of single persons. 

A big difference for most people is in 
the surtax. Until now, the surtax did not 
apply on net income below $4000 and 
the rate was graduated from 4 percent to 
75 percent. In the new law, a surtax 
ranging from 6 percent to 77 percent 
begins on the first dollar of surtax net 
income (before the 1o percent earned net 
income credit is deducted). The 10 per- 
cent defense tax paid in March 1941 has 
been absorbed in this new surtax rate. 
The schedule for the first few income 
brackets is as follows: 


Surtax net Surtax rate 


income 


Under $2000 6 percent of surtax net income 


$2000-$4000 $120-+ 9 percent of excess over 
$2000 

$4000-$6000 $300 + 13 percent of excess over 
$4000 

$6000-$8000 $560 + 17 percent of excess over 
$6000 


As an example of how the new tax 
rate works, take a single person earning 
$3600 a year. Suppose $600 is allowed as 
deductions, leaving a net income of 
$3000. Since this person is single, his 
personal exemption is $750 which, when 
subtracted from $3000, leaves $2250, the 
surtax on which is $142.50. The 10 per- 
cent earned net income allowance is 
$225 (10 percent of $2250) which, when 
subtracted from $2250, leaves $2025. On 
this figure the 4 percent normal tax rate 
is fgured—in this example it would be 
$81. The total tax ($81 plus $142.50) 
would amount to $223.50. 

Let us take, as another example, a 
married teacher whose net income (after 
deductions are made) is $2000. This 
teacher, being married, is allowed an 
exemption of $1500, leaving $500 of tax- 
able income. Six percent of $500 is $30 
which is the surtax to be paid. The 
normal tax is $18 (4 percent of $500 
less $50) making a total tax of $48 that 
this teacher would pay in 1942. 
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Married couples have the option of 
filing joint or separate returns, just as 
they have had in the past. The amount 
of the tax sometimes varies with how it 
is figured: in some cases a joint return 
would mean a lower tax; in other cases 
separate returns would mean a lower tax. 

A person with a gross income under 
$3000 may use a prepared schedule in 
avoiding the chore of figuring deduc- 
tions and percentages. However, the 
fixed amount may be greater or less 
than the amount of tax payable if one 
computes it by the usual formula. Part 
of the schedule is as follows: 


If the gross income The tax shall be 
is over and less For single For head 
than person (not of family 
head of | or married 
family) person 
$1 $750 ry 0 
750 775 $1 ) 
775 800 2 oO 
800 825 3 re) 
825 850 5 ) 
850 875 7 Co) 
875 goo 9 0 
1475 1500 61 oO 
1500 1525 63 $1 
1525 1550 65 2 
1550 1575 68 3 
1575 1600 70 5 
2775 2800 174 106 
2800 2825 177 108 
2825 2850 180 110 
2850 2875 183 112 
2875 2900 186 114 
2900 2925 189 117 
2925 2950 I9I 11g 
2950 2975 194 121 
2975 3000 197 123 


The Revenue Act also taxes phono- 
graphs, photographic equipment, and 
many other items. The Treasury De- 
partment is now working on a ruling 
as to whether or not such taxes are de- 
ductible. It is recommended, therefore, 
that each taxpayer keep a record of the 
taxes paid on purchases so that if they 
are deductible a record will be available. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
issued the following statement with re- 
spect to professional expenditures: 


Dues paid by teachers to professional 
societies, the price of their subscriptions to 
educational journals connected with their 
profession, and travelling expenses, includ- 
ing railroad fares and meals and lodging, 
incurred in attending teachers conventions 
in the United States, if they are not reim. 
bursed for such expenses, are deductible 
from the compensation received by them as 
teachers in determining net income for fed- 
eral income tax purposes. Records of such 
expenditures should be kept to substantiate 
the deductions claimed. 

Instructions to this effect were sent to 
local tax collectors by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue in its Weekly Bulletin 
No. 6, February 10, 1941, under the rul- 
ing number “I.T. 3448.” 

Thus—a teacher who joins the NEA 
and local and state teacher organizations 
may deduct these membership dues. If 
her expenses for the NEA convention in 
Boston amounted to $95 she may deduct 
this total provided no expenses were 
paid by the school district or any teachers 
organization. If expenses were paid to 
the extent of $50 she may then deduct 
the $45 which she paid herself. Her sub- 
scriptions to professional magazines are 
deductible but the periodicals ordinarily 
found on the newsstands are considered 
lay publications even tho used in class- 
rooms. Altho this teacher attended sum- 
mer school she cannot include the ex- 
pense among the deductible items. 

Payments by a teacher 7” service toa 
retirement fund are not deductible. 
These payments are reported as income 
altho withheld for retirement purposes. 

A retired teacher pays income tax on 
her benefits if she has contributed to the 
fund from which the benefits are paid. 
The retired teacher, who receives a re- 
tirement allowance to which she has con- 
tributed, must pay each year an income 
tax on 3 percent of the total contributed, 
until after several years she has used up 
by exclusion from taxable income the 
total she has paid in to the retirement 
fund. On the other hand, if a teacher is 
pensioned under a system to which she 
has not contributed, the total of these 
benefits must be reported as taxable in- 
come. Detailed explanation may be ob- 
tained from the secretary of your retire: 
ment system.—NEA Resgarcu Division. 
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This is the fifth of a series of articles on citizen- 


ship education by Secretary William G. Carr of 
the Educational Policies Commission. The mate- 
rial in this article is taken from “Learning the 
Ways of Democracy,” published by the Com- 
mission, and from recent Yearbooks of the NEA 


Department of Elementary School Principals. 





Tt THIS TIME in our national history 
there is need for particular stress 
on action for the common good 

to establish a balance with past empha- 
sis on individual rights. When the na- 
tion is confronted by public issues of 
the utmost gravity, partisan and class 
interests—rooted in misconceptions of 
the rights of individuals—must not be 
allowed to block the way to action for 
the general welfare. 

It is fitting, therefore, that the Ameri- 
can school should be a place where, in 
a democratic atmosphere, boys and girls 
can learn to work together for the com- 
mon good without expectation of any 
reward other than the satisfaction which 
comes from service to a cause greater 
than oneself. Such learning will not be 
accomplished quickly or easily. It must 
come thru a long process of gradual 
but constant growth. 

The first steps in this process are 
found in relatively simple experiences 
of cooperation in class, club, or play 
group. The last steps will be reached 
when young people envision the possi- 
bilities of a better nation and a better 
world and commit themselves whole- 
heartedly and intelligently to doing their 
own share in making their visions into 
reality. 

One or two examples will show how 
resourceful teachers can turn their class- 
rooms into practice fields for democ- 
racy, 

A unit on organization—Grade 9B 
social studies classes in the Cleveland 
Public Schools devote some time to a 
unit entitled Democracy in School.’ The 
objectives of the unit are: [1] To show 
the influence of organized groups upon 
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Social Studies 9B. Dept. of Social Studies, 
Cleveland Public Schools, Sept. 1941; 127p. Mimeo. 
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Learning Democratic Methods 


IN THE CLASSROOM 


American life; and [2] to demonstrate 
to each student how a classroom organi- 
zation will increase his own capacity and 
power of expression. Here is a part of 
the unit outline: 


[I] The place of organization in Ameri- 
can life 
[A] American belief in organization 
[B] Prevalence of organizations 
[C] Political organizations 
[1] Purposes of political groups 
[2] Composition of parties 
[3] Influence and accomplishments of 
parties 
[D] Pressure exerted upon government 
by organized groups 
[E] Need for student organization 
[1] Develop power of selfexpression 
thru practice 
[2] Learn accepted rules of organized 
bodies 
[3] Learn to put ideas into effect thru 
group action 
[F] The social studies class as a group 
organization 
[1] Subjectmatter lends itself to discus- 
sion 
[2] Training for citizenship is funda- 
mental purpose 
[3] Group small enough for individual 
expression 
[4] Group large enough for effective 
organized action 


The second part of the unit outline 
takes up the study of how to organize 
your civics club. A list of suggested ac- 
tivities for the club accompanies the out- 
line.” Among them are: 

[1] Organize a group of students into a 
hobby club and then ask the prin- 
cipal for a club adviser. 

[2] Write a monthly news summary and 


*From: Speir, F. L., Cleveland—Our Commu- 
nity and Its Government, Ch. I. 






















present it to the school over the pub- 
lic address system. Current events 
quiz-bees are interesting. 

[3] Organize and run off the school elec- 
tions for the student council or for 
the classes. Use the city voting pro- 
cedure as a model. This provides 
actual voting experience that will be 
useful thruout life. 

[4] Organize a committee to keep all 
school bulletin boards attractive and 
uptodate. 

[5] Organize “visiting days” to other 
schools. Find out what they are do- 
ing in order to improve your work. 


Students consider how schools can de- 
fend our democracy—In one of a series 
of six pamphlets* published by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission to provide 
teaching materials on the defense of 
democracy, a study unit has been devel- 
oped which suggests that schools make 
cooperative selfreliant citizens by: ° 
[A] Helping students to 

[1] Read accurately 

[2] Listen intelligently 

[3] Think clearly 

[4] Speak effectively 
[B] Providing technics of free discussion 

[1] Freedom of speech and press 

|2] Respect for rights of others 
[C] Explaining purposes and uses of 

propaganda 

[1] Good and bad propaganda 

|2] How it works 
[D] Developing a spirit of cooperation 

[1] -he danger of asserting rights with- 

out assuming responsibilities 


* Teaching Materials on the Defense of Demoe- 


racy. Washington, D. C.: the Commission, Feb. 


1941. 


Above—sixth-graders of Edgemont 


(Montclair, New Jersey) at work on their re- 
lief map of the United States. Below—the map 
when it had reached the period of the French 


and Indian War. 




















[2] The greater effectiveness of the school 
when students work together in 
common cause 

[E] Developing sane school spirit and in- 
telligent loyalty 


The same pamphlet suggests a num- 
ber of questions which might be dis- 
cussed in a typical classroom. Some of 
these questions follow: 

[1] What school subjects are most bene- 
ficial in helping a student to think 
clearly and to speak effectively? 
Why? 

[3] Do you conduct yourself in class so as 
to give minority groups a hearing? 

[4] Are you developing democratic or dic- 
tatorial methods in exchanging ideas 
with other persons? 

[7] How much freedom should be allowed 
pupils in a school? Is the freedom 
in proportion to the amount of civic 
responsibility ? 

[5] Should one obey the rules and regu- 
lations of the school whether he ap- 
proves of them or not? 

[12] Is there such a thing as too much 
school spirit? 


A class cooperates on school service 
projects—T here are opportunities for the 
carrying out of cooperative enterprises 
in many types of classes. In 1938 a small 
group of students in the Benham, Ken- 
tucky, Highschool met during the late 
summer to plan the work for an indus- 
trial arts course. The first job was to re- 
condition an old wooden building which 
was to house the new department. This 
building had been practically unused for 
ten years and was in a dilapidated con- 
dition. Under the leadership of their 
teacher the students mended a leaky 
roof, replaced broken windows, and 
made many other repairs. After school 
opened, they built work benches, tool 
cabinets, and machine stands. They dis- 
mantled an old, unused wooden church 
building and are using the materials for 
a student center for the school. The class 
has made furniture and other equip- 
ment for an art laboratory in the high- 
school and has built a student store in 
the main corridor. The students also 
constructed thirty standard sized type- 
writing tables for the county board of 
education. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS USE DEMOCRATIC 
TECHNICS 


There are countless ways in which 
cooperative activities may be introduced 
into elementary-school classrooms. The 


following illustrations indicate some of 
the many possibilities. 

A post office—A class visit to the post 
office inspired the second- and third- 
grade classes at the Windmill Street 
School in Providence, Rhode Island, to 
construct a post office of their own. A 
list of materials needed for the enterprise 
was drawn up and posted. A committee 
collected these articles from the children 
who volunteered contributions. Another 
committee constructed the post office. 
When it was completed, the children 
nominated and elected a postmaster, two 
clerks, a custodian, and a postman each 
week. Requisites for these positions were 
cleanliness, neat appearance, courtesy, 
and efficiency in number work. 

The post office led to an interest in 
various classes of mail and stamps. Chil- 
dren contributed samples of foreign and 
domestic mail for class study. A stamp 
club was organized. The students were 
taken in the school bus to the Provi- 
dence airport to see the airmail plane 
arrive. 

Almost every feature of this activity 
involved some technic necessary to the 
good citizen of a democracy and the 
entire project provided a valuable ex- 
perience in satisfying group accomplish- 
ment. 

A United States map—The sixth- 
grade social studies class of the Edge- 
mont School, Montclair, New Jersey, 
carried a cooperative enterprise thru the 
entire school year. The teacher sug- 
gested construction of a large map, topo- 
graphically correct, upon which the 
children could reconstruct graphically 
the growth of the United States from 
earliest time to the present. Planning 
how to make the map was the first step. 
Committees were appointed to decide 
where it should be placed, to list mate- 
rials needed, and to work out technical 
details of construction. When it came to 
tracing the outline and making a relief 
model to scale, each person chose a sec- 
tion of the map for which he would be 
responsible. 

Thruout the year the map changed as 
the children learned about the succeed- 
ing stages of development of the United 
States. At the end of the year when the 
unit of work had been completed, par- 
ents were invited to see the map and to 
hear about its construction. A commit- 
tee of pupils arranged mimeographed 
material to be distributed to the guests. 


Here is how they described the map in 
its final stage: 

“Now you see our map in the year 1938, 
. . . We have arranged it to show what is 
going on in the United States today. In 
the South you see great plantations of cot. 
ton, tobacco fields, orange groves, and a 
few manufacturing cities; in the Central 
Plains, corn fields and hogs; in the North. 
east, factories; and on the Great Plains, 
huge stretches of wheat and alfalfa. If you 
study the key we have made, you will find 
that we have also shown the various kinds 
of mining, livestock, oil fields, and agri- 
cultural crops in the smaller sections. The 
Indians are now on their reservations. We 
have streamlined cars on the railroad 
tracks, cars and buses on the roads, and 
airplanes that Billy made flying over the 
airways. If your eyes are very sharp you 
can see the Golden Gate Bridge, the 
World’s Fair grounds, the important cities 
in every state, the Capitol building at 
Washington. . . . Hop aboard one of our 
airliners for an air view of our finished 
map!” 


In her evaluation of the entire project 
the teacher rated as of prime importance 
the social attitudes developed by the 
children thru this experience of carrying 
out a common enterprise of long dura- 
tion. 

THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER 


Every classroom, laboratory, shop, and 
gymnasium may contribute to the de- 
velopment of democratic citizenship, if 
the teachers understand democratic prin- 
ciples and are skilled in their practical 
application to teaching. This requires 
something more than_ rule-of-thumb 
learning of “democratic teaching tech- 
nics.” It requires that teachers give care- 
ful study to the democratic ideal and its 
implications for life in America today, 
that they care deeply about the effects 
of their teaching on the civic behavior 
of young people, and that they be will- 
ing to submit their own familiar teach- 
ing practices to unsparing scrutiny in 
the light of the democratic ideal and to 
cast aside all that is inconsistent with 
democracy. 

FOLLOW-UP 


Equally worthwhile opportunities for 
teaching important lessons in demo- 
cratic citizenship are found in out-of- 
class student activities. Next month's 
article will suggest ways in which such 
activities can be made a vital part of the 
school program of citizenship education. 
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wanT to be an angel,” lustily 

sang the class for opening exercises 

on the first day of school. Their new 
teacher smiled to herself at the incon- 
gruity of these words in the song she had 
chosen at random. Inexperienced she 
might be, but well she knew that these 
boys—about whose unruliness the school 
director had warned her—had more im- 
mediate longings than to be angels. 

Maybe it was this sense of humor 
which helped the teacher turn the ener- 
gies of the boys into more profitable 
channels than their daily “free-for-alls.” 
Or perhaps she caught their attention 
thru such unusual devices as singing the 
multiplication tables. Or, more probably, 
it was her genuine interest in the pupils 
that won them. In any event, Frances E. 
Willard’s first year of teaching, in 1860, 
Was a success, as were her subsequent 
teaching experiences. 

We are so accustomed to thinking of 

Miss Willard as an international tem- 
perance leader that we sometimes for- 
get her “thirteen seasons” of teaching 
and school administration. She taught in 
eleven institutions in six towns. “Nor did 
T ever relinquish any of these situations 
save of my own free will, . . .” we has- 
ten to quote Miss Willard, whose desire 
was “to learn the methods of different 
institutions and to see more of the 
world.” 
: Frances Elizabeth Willard had begun 
Seeing the world” at an early age. Born 
in Churchville, New York, on Septem- 
ber 28, 1839, she moved with her family 
to Oberlin, Ohio, when she was two. 
Here the Willards spent four years, both 
Parents attending Oberlin College. 


The next move was 
to Wisconsin. On their 
isolated farm, “Forest 
Home,” the three Wil- 
lard children were 
taught their first les- 
sons by Mother Nature, 
whose curriculum was 
made up of wild flow- 
ers, trees, rocks, and 
animals. Because there 
were no schools in the 
district, their formal schooling was des- 
ultory until Frances was twelve, when 
Mr. Willard built a little brown school- 
house a mile from the home for chil- 
dren from nearby farms. 

At sixteen Frances wrote in her jour- 
nal: “Mother insists that at last I must 
have my hair done up woman-fashion. 
. . . My back hair is twisted up like a 
corkscrew; I carry eighteen hairpins; my 
head aches miserably; my feet are en- 
tangled in the skirt of my hateful new 
gown. I am never to jump over a fence 
again as long as I live.” On her eight- 
eenth birthday she asserted herself as 
master of her fate: 





“I took my seat quietly in mother’s rock- 
ing chair, and began to read Scott’s /van- 
hoe. Father was opposed to storybooks, 
and on coming in, he scanned this, while 
his brow grew cloudy. 

“‘T thought I told you not to read novels, 
Frances,’ he remarked seriously. 

“*So you did, father. . . . But you for- 
get what day it is.’ 

“‘T should like to know if the day has 
anything to do with the deed?’ 

“Indeed it has—I am eighteen—I am 
of age—I am now to do what I think is 
right. And to read this fine historical story 
is, in my opinion, a right thing for me to 
do.’ 

“My father could hardly believe his ears. 
At first he was inclined to take the book 
away, but that would do harm he thought 
instead of good. So he concluded to see 
this novel action from the funny side, and 
laughed heartily.” 


Higher education of women was com- 
paratively new in 1855, but the Willards 
believed in it. So to the Milwaukee Fe- 


OFrances °C. O€Villard 
EDUCATOR 


FIFTH IN A SERIES ON GREAT WOMEN EDUCATORS 


male College the first year and after that 
to the new Northwestern Female Col- 
lege in Evanston, Illinois, Frances and 
her sister went together. In the class- 
room, debates, social life, or as editor of 
the college paper, Frances excelled. The 
photo at the left shows her as she looked 
in her college days. The painting hangs 
in new Willard Hall at Northwestern 
University. 

After graduation came years of teach- 
ing in public schools, academies, and 
female colleges; and two years of study 
abroad. In 1871, at the age of 32, she 
became president of the Evanston Col- 
lege for Ladies, which was the successor 
to her own alma mater. She was the first 
woman college president to confer de- 
grees. 

Miss Willard saw in the college an op- 
portunity to develop student selfreliance 
and selfcontrol. In the first catalog she 
set forth her plan of student govern- 
ment, which differed from the oppres- 
sion and espionage prevailing in many 
universities: “The general basis of gov- 
ernment in this institution is that merit 
shall be distinguished by privilege.” 
Every student loyal to the regulations 
was given certain powers and responsi- 
bilities and had her name inscribed on. 
the Roll of Honor. Those who met the 
standards of this roll were promoted to 
the Selfgoverned List and gave this 
pledge: “I promise so to conduct myself 
that if every other pupil followed my 
example, our school would need no rules 
whatever. I promise that I will always 
try to do the things that make for peace.” 

Said Frances E. Willard long before 
the days of woman suffrage: “I would 
organize a school as the national gov- 
ernment is organized ... and would 
make the discipline of our young peo- 
ple’s formative years a direct preparation 
and rehearsal for their formal participa- 
tion in the government of their country 
later on.” The secret of the dean’s suc- 
cess lay in her close association with the 
students. She kept before her girls this 
question: “What are you going to do in 
the world?” not “What are you going 
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to be?” After six months’ close associa- 
tion with the dean, it was the rare stu- 
dent who had not formulated a definite 
plan for her lifework. 

Meanwhile, financial pledges for the 
new building, “Fem Sem,” were falling 
short, because of losses brought about by 
the Chicago fire of 1871. Debts and 
buildings of the young college were 
taken over by Northwestern University. 
Under the merger Miss Willard became 
first dean of women at Northwestern 
and professor of esthetics. 

As professor she was given a severe 
initiation by the men students who felt 
it below their dignity to be taught by a 
woman. For instance, a group of fresh- 
men boys—there were seventy in the 
class—came into the classroom slowly, 
one by one, timing their entrance so as to 
keep the squeaking door swinging back 
and forth maddeningly. Miss Willard 
ignored the confusion. That night she 
had the hinges limbered up. The boys 
were surprised next day when the doors 
swung as tho on velvet. By such tac- 
tics she gained the boys’ respect and 
friendship. Years later, she told an au- 
dience of five thousand that numbers 
could net terrify any woman who had 
taught freshmen boys at Northwestern. 

Frances Willard impressed upon her 
women students that coeducation was 
on trial, an experiment to whose success 
they could contribute. While coeduca- 
tion at Northwestern was still in its early 
stages, the university acquired an aggres- 
sive new president. Several years before, 
Frances Willard had been engaged to 
him. Deciding that “intellectual com- 
radeship was not sure to develop into 
unity of heart,” she had broken the en- 
gagement. The president and dean 
agreed no better in professional matters 
than they had in personal. She resigned. 
Always interested in Northwestern, 
however, she later served as a member 
of the board of trustees of the university. 
After her death, “Fem Sem” was re- 
named “Willard Hall.” A new dormi- 
tory for girls was christened “Willard 
Hall” during the Frances Willard cen- 
tennial celebration of 1939. 

“It is difficult to overestimate what the 
influence of her noble nature and mag- 
netic personality would have been upon 
thousands of students if her work had 
continued in educational lines,” writes 
Anna Gordon, Miss Willard’s secretary 
for twenty years and her biographer. 


Frances E. Willard was to make the 
whole world her campus, and all hu- 
manity her studentbody. But this she 
could not foresee in the unhappy weeks 
following her resignation at Northwest- 
ern. 

One day she received two letters. One 
offered her the principalship of a girls’ 
school at $2400 a year. The other was a 
plea that she accept the presidency of the 
Chicago Temperance Union, which at 
first could pay no salary at all. From her 
classroom Miss Willard had been watch- 
ing with keen interest the first timid and 
unorganized efforts of women to control 
the liquor traffic in their communities. 
She had studied and lectured on tem- 
perance. She welcomed the presidency 
of the Chicago Union as an opportunity 
to work actively in this movement. 

That year (1874) she was a delegate 
to the convention in Cleveland which 
organized the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union “for the protection of the 
home, the abolition of the liquor traffic, 
and the triumph of Christ’s Golden Rule 
in custom and in law.” Miss Willard 
wrote the Declaration of Principles still 
in use. 

In 1879 Miss Willard was elected na- 
tional president of the WCTU and was 
reelected every year of her life. “Far 
from being the heterogeneous mob of 
fanatics the press enjoyed ridiculing,” 
points out Lydia Jones in Frances Wil- 
lard of Evanston (Willit, Chicago, 1938), 
the Union became “a compact, well- 
organized army” of over 155,000 mem- 
bers. The president saw in the WCTU 
a great educational agency thru which 
women could and did combat the liquor 
evil. The Union secured state laws re- 
quiring scientific temperance instruction 
and prepared suitable textbooks. It estab- 
lished free kindergartens, and libraries 
and reading-rooms for workers. The 
Woman’s Temperance Publishing House 
distributed in a year thirty million pages 
of literature. 

Miss Willard in 1883 was a leader in 
the founding of the World’s WCTU, 
the first international organization of 
women. The Union’s motto was changed 
from “For God and Home and Native 
Land” to “For God and Home and 
Every Land.” Within six years women 
in fifty countries were wearing the white 
ribbon which signified their devotion 
to the ideal of prohibition. Miss Willard 
became president in 1891. 





When Miss Willard began to speak 
in public, there was prejudice against 
women on the platform. But her elo- 
quence and sincerity, her vivid wit, her 
rich voice, made her one of the most 
popular speakers of her generation. On 
three occasions she spoke before the Na- 
tional Education Association. In 1895 
she discussed “relations of the teacher to 
the reforms of the day”; in 1884, “wom- 
an’s work in education”; in 18go, “the 
white-cross movement in education.” 

Henry Ward Beecher once introduced 
her to a Brooklyn audience. When she 
finished her lecture, which was enthu- 
siastically applauded, he said to the au- 
dience, “And yet she can’t vote!” 

Miss Willard did not limit her goal 
to temperance. She believed that “woman 
is the mercury in the thermometer of 
the race. Her status shows to what de- 
gree the race has risen out of the dust.” 
Therefore she worked for woman suf- 
frage, the right of women to hold prop- 
erty, a single standard of morality. At 
the suggestion of her friend, Susan B. 
Anthony, Miss Willard was elected 
president of the American branch of the 
Woman’s International Council, whose 
aim was “the application of the Golden 
Rule to society, custom, and law.” 

One of Miss Willard’s rarest gifts was 
the power of inspiring others with a 
belief in what they could accomplish. 
“Look for the good in people,” believed 
Miss Willard, “and they will be helped.” 
Gamaliel Bradford said that Frances 
Willard herself lived on the “fierce ex- 
citement of doing good, beside which all 
other stimulants are pale and watery.” 

After her death on February 17, 18098, 
flags from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
were at half mast. Her friend, John 
Greenleaf Whittier, wrote of her: 

She knew the power of banded ill, 

But felt that love was stronger still, 

And organized for doing good, 

The world’s united womanhood. 

Frances E. Willard is the only woman 
to be honored by having her statue in 
statuary hall in the capitol of the United 
States (see page 13). She was admitted 
to the Hall of Fame at New York Uni- 
versity in 1910. In 1940 she was one of 
the thirty-five “Famous Americans” to 
be honored by the United States govern- 
ment thru a series of postage stamps, one 
of five educators so memorialized.— 
Mitprep Sanpison Fenner and ELgaANor 
Fisupurn, members of the Journat staf. 
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_.. from different backgrounds! 


MENTAL HEALTH 


cuoots are challenged increasingly 

to provide for the social and emo- 

tional growth of pupils within the 
precariously dynamic framework of a 
democratic society. In these times such 
a challenge assumes considerable signifi- 
cance. The dictator offers competition. 
He promises security to people who are 
insecure. He provides purposes and a 
sense of direction to people who have 
lost their way. Can our schools meet the 
competition of the dictator? Can they 
produce stable personalities amidst con- 
ditions of instability and confusion? 

In large measure the answers to these 
questions depend upon the classroom 
teachers of America. They can be ex- 
pected to develop a sense of security 
among pupils to the extent that they 
experience security themselves. They 
can provide purposeful and meaningful 
learning experiences for pupils when 
life, for them, has meaning and purpose. 
They can stimulate creative living 
among their pupils when they them- 
selves are encouraged to live creatively. 
We are here concerned with the impli- 
cations of these problems as they relate 
to the inservice and preservice experi- 
ences of teachers. 

Concern for the mental health of 
pupils requires the adoption of flexible 
and experience-centered curriculum pro- 
grams. Pupils differ. They come to 
school with very different backgrounds 
of experience. They have different needs, 
interests, and abilities. They grow and 
develop at different rates. To expect the 
teacher to meet the individual and social 
needs of pupils within the framework 
of a prescribed, subject-centered curric- 
ulum is to create conditions of frustra- 
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tion and conflict. The teacher must be 
free to deal with the life needs of the 
whole child. Proper food is just as im- 
portant for a malnourished child as 
arithmetic. An emotionally disturbed 
pupil will continue to have difficulties 
with algebra until the causes of the dis- 
turbance have been removed. 
Freedom to adjust the curriculum to 
meet the individual and social needs of 
pupils does not mean that the teacher 
shall assume sole responsibility for the 
guidance of his pupils. He will partici- 
pate actively with others—pupils, special- 
ists, and lay citizens—in planning the 
educational program and in evaluating 
the effectiveness of learning experiences. 
Thus will the curriculum become a mov- 
ing, living activity within which the in- 
dividual teacher recognizes himself as a 
source of significant contributions. A 
brilliant illustration of such an approach 
to curriculum planning is observed in 
the schools at Shaker Heights, Ohio. In 
this school system committees of teach- 
ers, pupils, and parents have cooperated 
in formulating statements of the educa- 
tional needs of individuals living in a 
democratic society. Upon the basis of 
this cooperative planning, a curriculum 
is being developed democratically. 
Teacher participation must not be 
limited solely to curriculum planning 
and evaluation. Books, equipment, and 
supplies are important factors in the 
learning enterprise. Classroom teachers 
should play an important role in de- 
termining how these instructional tools 


Long Beach ( Calif.) and WPA photos 


FOURTH IN A SERIES OF 


HEALTH 


are selected and distributed. What the 
individual teacher and pupils do each 
day should be determined by cooperative 
planning on the part of the teacher and 
his pupils. The school budget, including 
salary schedule policies, is a proper con- 
cern of every classroom teacher. Greater 
participation of the teacher in develop- 
ment of financial policies would elimi- 
nate much suspicion and _ insecurity 
within the profession. The relationships 
among teachers and specialists are often 
a source of conflict. The administration 
of special services should be planned by 
teachers, pupils, and specialists, and not 
arbitrarily imposed. 

During the last six years an experi- 
ment designed to provide complete par- 
ticipation of teachers in the organization 
and administration of an educational 
program has been in progress in the 
Glencoe schools. Teachers themselves 
have participated in deciding the prob- 
lems they would study. They have or- 
ganized committees to deal with these 
problems. Each individual teacher has 


_ been free to select the committee with 


which he wished to work. Provision has 
been made for the entire faculty to con- 
sider committee reports and decide upon 
the policies to be adopted. The nature 
and extent of teacher participation are 
indicated by the following: Formulation 
of a selfevaluation technic designed to 
stimulate personal, social, and_profes- 
sional growth; development of a confer- 
ence plan to supplement written reports 
to parents; regular participation in the 
preparation of the annual budget; co- 
operative planning and designing of an 
elementary-school building; an attempt 
to determine how effectively the teach- 
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ers of a small elementary school can 
administer their affairs without a princi- 
pal. The Glencoe experiment has not 
achieved complete democratic participa- 
tion. But it has demonstrated that teach- 
ers experience a sense of security when 
encouraged to take part in the operation 
and management of a total educational 
program. It has demonstrated the value 
of cooperation as opposed to competi- 
tion. It has belied the contention that 
teacher participation is impractical be- 
cause teachers are incompetent. It has 
proved that autocratic control freezes 
incompetence, that democratic partici- 
pation begets competence. 

Opportunities for the social and emo- 
tional growth of the teacher should not 
be limited to his contacts with pupils 
and other teachers. Parents continuously 
judge the effectiveness of an educational 
program in terms of what a teacher does 
to and for their children. Misunderstand- 
ings sometimes arise. Frequently admin- 
istrative agents assume sole responsibility 
for harmonizing these conflicts and in- 
terpreting the teacher’s behavior. Such a 
procedure is likely to create conditions 
of suspicion. Teachers who participate 
actively in planning and evaluating the 
educational program are prepared to 
deal directly with parents, to interpret 
rather than defend their practices. 

An experience-centered curriculum 
program is concerned with what hap- 
pens to children outside as well as inside 
the school. It is important, therefore, that 
teachers be aware of the nature of the 
social, economic, and political forces that 
enter into the lives of children. The 
teacher cannot know life merely as a pas- 
sive observer. He must be free to par- 
ticipate in the life of the community on 
equal terms with any other citizen. He 
should be encouraged to affiliate actively 
with social, political, and civic organiza- 
tions of his own choice. The schools of 
America can never be expected to de- 
velop effective citizens of a democratic 
society unless teachers are accorded the 
full rights and responsibilities of demo- 
cratic citizenship. 

All work and no play still makes Jack 
a dull boy. Too few teachers know how 
to play. Too few have avocational inter- 
ests. Programs of community education 
should provide many possibilities for 
teachers to engage in such activities as 
amateur dramatics, badminton, golf, arts 
and crafts, and forum discussions. Simi- 


larly, the opportunities for professional 
growth should be extended. Teachers 
should read current novels as well as the 
yearbooks of professional organizations. 
Salary schedule policies should attach as 
much importance to travel as to attend- 
ance at the summer session. Teachers 
should be encouraged to engage in social 
service, work in a factory, or spend a 
summer working on a farm. 

Colleges and universities engaged in 
teacher education should assume equal 
responsibility with the public schools for 
the mental health and growth of teach- 
ers. Many teachers will never achieve 
social and emotional adjustment because 
they should never have entered the pro- 
fession. Teacher-educating institutions 
must provide for a more effective selec- 
tion of those who would teach. The in- 
service experiences of those who are 
chosen should then be planned to con- 
form to the practices that are develop- 
ing in our schools. 

Teachers cannot guide effectively the 
living experiences of children when they 
have been prepared to teach only certain 
prescribed subjectmatter. There has been 
too much specialization in the education 
of teachers. The needs and interests of 
pupils cover a wide range of activities. 
To be a resourceful guide of learners the 
teacher must be a broadly educated per- 
son. In college he should do more than 
accumulate credits. He should become 
aware of how subjectmatter can help 
persons better understand themselves 
and the world. Biology and psychology 
should help the prospective teacher to 
better understand how human organ- 
isms grow and develop. History should 
teach him what past experience can con- 
tribute to the solution of present prob- 
lems. Experiences with the arts should 
prepare him to release and guide the 
creative talents of pupils. 

Nor is this to say that teachers can be 
expected to become proficient in every 
area of human endeavor. It simply 
means that the background of the 
teacher should be sufficiently broad to 
enable him to provide for the wellbal- 
anced guidance of his pupils. An effec- 
tive program of preservice teacher edu- 
cation demands that college curriculums 
should be experience- rather than sub- 
jectmatter-centered. Rigid departmental- 
ization should be modified in order that 
the interrelationships and functional 
values of subjectmatter areas will be em- 





phasized. The rapid growth of summer 
workshops is evidence that many col- 
leges and universities are seeking to im- 
prove their services to teachers in service. 
The workshop pattern should be intro- 
duced increasingly into preservice edu- 
cation. 

Preservice experiences should prepare 
prospective teachers for democratic par- 
ticipation. College instructors should 
deal with prospective teachers as the 
public schools would have these teachers 
deal with pupils. College students should 
share in the planning and evaluating of 
their own learning experiences. Special 
methods courses for teachers would not 
be required if all college teachers em- 
ployed good methods. 

Similarly, the guidance of prospective 
teachers should be the concern of all 
members of the college faculty. The ten- 
dency to shift the responsibility for stu- 
dent guidance to a few specialists is a 
questionable procedure. The specialist 
can be helpful in making vital informa- 
tion available and in advising the col- 
lege teacher. The final responsibility for 
guidance should, however, rest with 
those individuals who have most fre- 
quent and intimate contacts with the 
students. Teachers will teach as they 
have been taught. Is it not reasonable to 
expect a greater measure of democracy 
in their preservice education? 

The preservice experiences of prospec- 
tive teachers should prepare them for 
active participation in the life of the 
community. It is an extremely bad habit 
for college students to live even for four 
years in an ivory tower. Prospective 
teachers should have many opportuni- 
ties for contacts with children. Provision 
should be made for them to participate 
in social service, scouting, playground, 
and recreational activities. They should 
have wide opportunity to make contri- 
butions to the life of the college and the 
community. 

The schools of America are challenged 
to defend the democratic way of life. 
Amidst conditions of instability and con- 
fusion, they are asked to maintain sta- 
bility and a clear sense of direction. Our 
schools will meet the present challenge 
successfully to the extent that they are 
manned by emotionally stable and so- 
cially adjusted teachers. Large responsi- 
bilities rest upon those persons who 
plan and direct the preservice and in- 
service programs of teacher education. 
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Learning about frame construction 


NTELLIGENT HOME OWNERSHIP, that 

ambition of every couple saving or 

planning for their own home, has 
found a place in the curriculum of 
Northeast Highschool, Kansas City. 
Edgar W. Jackson, teacher of drafting, 
has expanded his courses in order to 
teach the young men and women in 
his classes the fundamentals of intelli- 
gent home buying and owning. 

With strong convictions that good 
homemakers are good citizens and good 
citizens are good homemakers, Mr. 
Jackson planned his courses. Months 
ahead, he determined to offer the young 
women in his architectural drafting 
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classes more than the experience of 
drawing plates with plans for a small 
house serving as the climax, as in the 
prevailing standard course. Because he 
knew that few students wanted to be 
architects, he wanted to give them 
something of more practical value. 
Since all were potential home owners, 
or at least homemakers, he planned a 
year’s work, founded on this common 
interest. 

He asked first that all young women 
enrolling in drafting be assigned to the 
same hour and that it be kept an exclu- 
sive girls’ class. When the class of 
twenty-five met in September, he ex- 


Left and right—observing a house under con- 
struction; studying foundation, sill, header, 
and joist; learning to discuss houses in the 
vocabulary of the builder. Below—studying 
the blueprint on the job. 


Intelligent Home Ownership 


Checking floor plans on a Sunshine Chart 





plained that they were to pioneer in a 
course that would include much more 
than the traditional drafting. They 
were to experiment in the problems of 
home building and furnishing in those 
fields not included in their classes in 
foods, clothing, and homemaking. 

At first the girls who had expected 
to draw house plans were somewhat 
dubious, but they did not accept the 
invitation to transfer from the class if 
the prospectus of the year’s work did 
not appeal to them. Perhaps feminine 
curiosity or loyalty to a teacher kept 
them from withdrawing. All twenty- 
five stayed to see the adventure thru. 
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The group studied the evolution of a 
home from the cave to contemporary 
American dwellings. Thus the class be- 
came familiar with the salient features 
of English, French, Dutch, Spanish, 
Italian, German, and American colo- 
nial architecture and the factors such 
as climate and available building ma- 
terials that influenced national or re- 
gional characteristics. 

A study of domestic architecture 
showing the adaptation of these char- 
acteristics found members of the group 
ready to embark on their own particu- 
lar problem, the style each wanted for 
her own home. The girls considered 
the use of a home to fill the needs of a 
family and to contribute to the comfort 
and social economic life of the occu- 
pants. No limitations were placed on 
the tentative cost of the dwelling. Class 
discussions had brought out the econo- 
mists’ recommendation that the cost of 
a home not exceed two and a half times 
the annual income of the family. Each 
prospective home owner could place 
her imaginary income at whatever level 
she desired. Most homes were well 
within the cost range allowed for a 
$2500-to-$5000 annual income. 

Before each girl could begin her 
house plans, she had to choose a lot on 
which to place her prospective home. 
Her final choice was governed by cost, 
sanitation, public utilities available, 
type of soil, taxes, shape of lot, 
churches, schools, neighborhood restric- 
tions, economic status of neighborhood, 
beauty of surroundings, and resale pos- 
sibilities. All were weighed before these 
youthful adventurers would consider 
even an imaginary ownership. The se- 
lection of several suburban sites was 
an indication of the present national 
trend away from the city. 

The purchase of land and financing 
of a home include many legal phases 
unsuspected by persons whose impor- 
tant purchases have been limited to in- 
stalment buying of a car or electric re- 
frigerator. These future home owners 
were instructed in these legal phases. 
Prominent men and women, expert in 
their fields, visited the class and dis- 
cussed with it problems involved in the 
buying, financing, and building of a 
home. A real estate man discussed the 
selection and purchase of property, 
pointing out the advantages of some- 
times buying a home already con- 


structed and modernizing it, if neces- 
sary. A lawyer explained the differences 
and use of real estate contracts, war- 
ranty deeds, title of trust, abstract of 
title. Mr. and Mrs. Buyer, contracting 
for a building site in Happy Home 
addition, had their papers drawn in 
proper legal form. Each girl was given 
legal blanks to insert in her notebook. 
They also learned about federal financ- 
ing and mortgages. ; 

A lumber dealer spoke of the grad- 
ing of lumber and the advantages and 
disadvantages of lumber substitutes. 
He was able to use the technical trade 
terms, for the class had learned the 
meaning of studs and joists and rafters. 
The secretary of the zoning board dis- 
cussed the purpose of the local zoning 
laws. By the time an architect from one 
of the outstanding firms in the city 
came to address them, the girls were 
deep in the problems of plastics, closets, 
laundries, and plumbing. They were 
aware of the value of experienced pro- 
fessional counsel in solving problems in 
home planning. They were drawing 
their plans, writing specifications, and 
estimating costs of materials. Their 
dream homes were slowly becoming 
realities—on paper. The girls were 
ready with lists of questions on which 
they wanted an architect’s advice. 

Paper models of the homes were 
made so that the hardware, light and 
plumbing fixtures, and decorations 
could be visualized. A landscape archi- 
tect spoke on beautifying the grounds 
by planting seeds, shrubs, trees. 

The most exciting experiences ac- 
companied the interior decorator’s lec- 
tures on color and fabrics. The girls 
demanded more. The speaker, sharing 
her audience’s enthusiasm for beautiful 
interiors and sympathizing with their 
hunger to learn how to secure them on 
the budgets they had set for themselves, 
returned three times to help them. 

That the girls had grown in their 
understanding of the problems of home 
planning and home building was ap- 
parent in their admissions of dissatis- 
faction with their completed plans. “If 
I were doing it again, I’d change this.” 
How often one hears those words 
echoed by homebuilders! Perhaps 
when the ideal home of these students 
is actually ready for the hanging of the 
crane, this school experience will have 
saved them from needless regrets. 


Other activities connected with the 
year’s work included the study of 
building materials, especially the new 
plastics; visits to the local Better Homes 
show; and the compiling of scrap- 
books. These books showed a remark. 
able alertness for material connected 
with home building and covered a wide 
range of voluntary reading. The most 
interesting feature, the one that might 
be socially significant, was the idealistic 
and spiritual conception these young 
women have of home and family life. 
Poems, captions, quotations, all be- 
spoke the sacredness they feel connoted 
in the word home. No teacher had sug- 
gested this inclusion, but the pupils 
had felt rightly that intelligent home 
ownership meant more than house and 
furnishings, and gave to the spiritual 
side of family life almost as much space 
as they gave to building bricks, styles 
of furniture, and space-saving devices. 

The instructor has asked each girl to 
write him a letter in January for the 
next ten years and to tell him if the 
course has been of help to her in the 
preceding year and how. Most of these 
girls will be homemakers by that time. 
They will have had opportunities to use 
the knowledge gained in the course. A 
few of the girls are contemplating voca- 
tions based on interests developed in 
the work. 

What the students think of the 
course might be summed up in the 
letter one young woman inserted in 
her notebook: 

“T have always drawn houses. I wanted 
a year of mechanical drawing and was 
stuck in this home planning course much 
to my disgust. But today I am very glad 
—the class has shown me the start of my 
career. I have worked my study hall 
periods, before school, after school, lunch 
time, and all my leisure time on this. 

“The goal in every girl’s life is sooner 
or later to marry and have a family. This 
certainly is a course to help these future 
housewives’ color schemes, furniture, 
good house construction, and everything. 

“Each one of us has learned in this 
one year of training more about houses 
than our mothers in their experiences of 
good and bad buying. Truly I think this 
course is needed as much as sewing of 
cooking.” 

The writer was not the only one of 
that opinion. Plans have been made to 
introduce the course into a second high- 
school in the city. 
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CORRELATING Opanish witH 
OTHER HIGHSCHOOL SUBJECTS 


Dolores Andujar de Umbach 
Calvin Coolidge Highschool, Washington, D. C. 


ue breadth of vision of a language 

teacher is to be judged by his abil- 

ity to bring into his own field that 
knowledge which is indispensably asso- 
ciated with a course as rich in context as 
the language study should be. 

The conscientious language teacher is 
vitally concerned that the pupil master 
linguistic facts, and thus will stress the 
technical aspects of the study. This cer- 
tainly is necessary to prepare the student 
to handle the tools which will later open 
up the large world of ideas and experi- 
ences of foreign nations. But the teacher 
must also be aware that he is dealing 
with a civilization, with the fundamen- 
tals that constitute living history. 

Altho the language teacher will be re- 
sponsible for pointing out the relation- 
ship between his field and the various 
subject fields that come within the stu- 
dent’s experience, there is limited time 
in which to present this material. Some 
of the integrating experiences, therefore, 
must be provided outside the classroom. 
We suggest these activities in relation to 


the study of Spanish: 


Lectures by a teacher or outside speaker 
who will touch on both Spanish and an 
allied field. 

Occasional assembly programs can be ef- 
fectively carried out under the supervision 
of the Spanish teacher with the aid of the 
art and music departments. A dance group, 
in which Spanish folk dances and individ- 
ual dances would constitute part of the pro- 
gram, can operate under the supervision of 
the physical education department. 

Panel discussions of Latin American 
topics can be presented by both history and 
Spanish students. Or the American history 
and Spanish classes can jointly prepare re- 
ports on the achievements of the Spanish 
settlers of our Southwest. 

Observation of significant days—A cele- 
bration of Cervantes day with the English 
department can be held on the 23rd_ of 
April, stressing the fact that Cervantes and 
Shakespeare were contemporaries, dying 
the same day and year. A study can be 


made of the Elizabethan era and its corre- 
sponding period in Spain, the “Siglo de 
Oro.” Another interesting topic might be 
the influence of Edgar Allan Poe and Walt 
Whitman on Latin American literature. 

Art exhibits can be arranged by the art 
and Spanish departments, featuring the 
representative Spanish masters. The teacher 
lecturing may well bring out the charac- 
teristics of the Spanish race seen in their 
manner of painting. 

Exhibits of applied arts, dinners, and the 
like can be worked out with the home 
economics and manual training depart- 
ments. The former might cooperate with 
the Spanish group in an exhibit of na- 
tional costumes of the Spanish American 
countries. Also a menu of Spanish food 
may be planned and a Spanish dinner 
given jointly by the Spanish and home eco- 
nomics clubs. The manual arts division 
may wish to prepare an exhibit of jewelry 
and furniture carving typical of Spanish 
countries. 

Movies—Along with the main Spanish 
feature, “shorts” might be presented on 
the flora and fauna of Spanish countries. 
The biology group could further add to 
the knowledge of the Spanish students by 
an accompanying explanation of this phase 





of Spanish life. Also geography and history 
groups might be interested in travelog 
films. 


The following material illustrates how 
Spanish might be introduced into other 
subjects: 

Art—Reproductions of Julia Code- 
sido’s interpretation of the Peruvian In- 
dian could be used. Candido Portinari 
could illustrate Brazil and Diego Rivera 
and José Clemente Orozco, Mexico. The 
two latter may be stressed as the great 
masters of mural painting and to them 
partially ascribed the vogue for murals 
in this country. 

Much concerning the Spanish love for 
color and the lack of concern for form 
can be brought out thru the study of the 
wellknown Spanish masters: Velazquez, 
Murillo, Ribera, Goya, Sorolla, and Zu- 
loaga. El Greco can illustrate the mysti- 
cism of the race. 

Biology—The flora and fauna _ of 
North and South America may _ be 
studied. Latin America has been handi- 
capped by the scarcity of beasts of bur- 
den, which has limited travel and trans- 
portation. 

The wealth of flora, particularly in 
the torrid belt, can be contrasted with 
the scarcity of animal life. A description 
of some of the Incan flora has been made 
by Garcilaso de la Vega el Inca, in which 
he mentions the collection of gold and 





Courtesy, Public Library, Washington, D. 0. 


Cervantes (above) and Shakespeare (left) 
were contemporaries. Americans may well 
become better acquainted with Cervantes, 
whose Don Quixote has delighted readers 
for over three hundred years. 
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silver models found in one of the Inca’s 
palaces. They would be of interest to 
the biologist because they show differ- 
ent stages of plant and flower develop- 
ment. The modern counterpart of this 
Peruvian collection would be the splen- 
did glass models at the Peabody museum 
at Harvard. 

Insect and bird lifeisabundant in Latin 
America. In one section of Brazil alone a 
scientist estimated 700 species of butter- 
flies existed, whereas only 321 species 
could be found in the whole of Europe. 

English—In drawing comparisons be- 
tween English and Spanish, the teacher 
may make use of cognates as the first 
bridge. Words of Latin origin with 
slight variations may be noted—the tion 
endings in English which become cion 
endings in Spanish. It should be noted 
that words which in English have 
double m (immediately, immaculate) 
are written in Spanish with nm instead, 
and that the f is substituted for the ph. 
Then the teacher may point out words 
which actually entered the English lan- 
guage from the Spanish—our loan 
words, as “pronto, gusto, sombrero, pa- 
tio.” 

The Spanish teacher can cooperate 
with the English teacher thru the use of 
translations. He should insist upon clar- 
ity of expression and accurate use of 
English in translations. Also, by insist- 
ing upon proper enunciation in Span- 
ish, the teacher helps the pupil acquire 
the habit of speaking distinctly in using 
English. 

In the teaching of literature many 
splendid opportunities are afforded for 
correlation. Also the Spanish teacher 
should contrast, in studying Spanish or 
Spanish American civilization, the out- 
standing psychological differences be- 
tween Anglo-Saxon and Hispanic cul- 
tures. 

Geography—The knowledge of geog- 
raphy is indispensable to the study of 
any language. Some factors which have 
had a deterring influence in the eco- 
nomic growth of Latin American coun- 
tries can be explained thru topographi- 
cal differences between the two Ameri- 
can continents. The fact that the west- 
ern coast of Latin America is geologi- 
cally much younger than that of the east 
accounts for the lack of good harbors. 

Another factor which must be brought 
out is in regard to the location of Latin 
America. Two-thirds of the land lies 


wholly within the torrid zone and the 
southernmost land of Argentina and 
Chile is extremely cold. 

History—Altho courses on Latin 
American history are being offered in 
many highschools today, we do not have 
to limit ourselves to this special subject 
in order to bring out the influence Span- 
ish or Spanish American civilization has 
had on the Anglo-American. Students 
should become acquainted with the his- 
tory of our Southwest which was made 
by the Spaniard. Californian and Flori- 
dian architecture are Spanish. The set- 
tlement of our great plains would have 
been almost impossible had the pioneers 
not copied the Mexican use of the horse 
in the management of cattle and thus 
created the cattle ranch. 

In our recent “good neighbor” policy 
the teacher should point out the slow but 
sure awakening of our government to 
the prominent role that Latin America 
plays in world affairs today. Past blun- 
ders in our relations with Central and 
South America should be examined criti- 
cally and contrasted with the more diplo- 
matic handling of the recent Mexican 
oil seizure. 

The economic significance of Latin 
America to the United States must not 
be underestimated. At the same time 
the teacher should point out the neces- 
sity of curbing exploitation of Latin 
American resources at low wage stand- 
ards. Peon labor with its consequent low 
standards of living has dangers for re- 
publican forms of government. 

The cultural side of our inter-Ameri- 
can relationship should be most urgently 
stressed. The Spanish teacher can im- 
press upon the pupil how much more 
significant a place is accorded cultural 
matters in Latin America than money 
investments and from this underline the 
importance of understanding the lan- 
guage and “manera de ser” of our neigh- 
bors. 

Mathematics—Of interest to the 
mathematics student would be a brief 
study of the Mayan system of numerals. 
In an article in the National Geographic 
Magazine for February 1922, “The Fore- 
most Intellectual Achievement of An- 
cient America,” Sylvanus G. Morley 
points out that hieroglyphic writing de- 
veloped by the Maya of ancient Mexico 
and Guatemala “stands at that momen- 
tous point in the development of the hu- 
man race where graphic symbols repre- 





senting sounds were just beginning to 
replace symbols representing ideas.” The 
Maya had two different ways of writing 
their numbers, one which may be likened 
to our Roman numerals, the other to 
our Arabic numerals. Students in Span- 
ish classes may enjoy hunting for facts 
about the Mayan and Aztec calendars. 

Music—Many opportunities are of. 
fered the music student to come into 
contact with Spanish American musical 
expression. Among the more popular 
composers heard daily over the radio are 
Ernesto Lecuona and Augustin Lara, 
Among the singers Pedro Vargas and 
Tito Guizar are probably best known. 

However, the pupil must be exposed 
more to some of the Americanismo 
musical and be brought into contact 
with composers of the genius of Heitor 
Villa-Lobos of Brazil and Carlos Ché- 
vez of Mexico. There should be an effort 
to popularize Carlos Gomes’ operas, 
much better known in Europe than in 
our country. The public should be made 
to realize that Latin American music 
as an expression of artistic life does not 
boil down to rumbas, congas, and tan- 
gos. 
Physical Education—The physical 
education teacher can bring out the fact 
that the ancestor of our basketball is to 
be found among the Mayans and that 
one of the original courts with a ring 
in the wall (used instead of a basket) 
is to be seen at Chichen Itza, in the Yuca- 
tan peninsula. 

In studying football we may well men- 
tion that soccer is generally played in 
Spain and Latin America instead of our 
American form of football. 

Shorthand—The author enjoyed even 
as late as in graduate work in Spanish 
philology correlating phonetic group- 
ings of letters with groupings learned in 
a highschool shorthand class. Thus the 
association of labiodentals f and », bi- 
labials p and 3, dentals ¢ and d, alveolars 
land rr, etc., had already been established 
as a habit in shorthand many years 
before. 

Correlation provides a thrilling expe- 
rience to the pupil when he can put to- 
gether facts and ideas which are easily 
associated. His learning can be extended 
to new areas of school life. In the last 
analysis, not only will the pupil carry 
over his subject to another class, but 
ideally will apply this interest beyond 
the school situation. 
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OU WILL BE URGED TO DRINK—Many 

persons would welcome you to the 

ranks of the drinkers. Makers of al- 
coholic beverages advertise attractively 
and expensively to gain your patronage 
and goodwill. They present drinking as 
a normal and customary pursuit, the ac- 
cepted way to relax, the road to popu- 
larity. It is profitable to them to induce 
you to drink. Many of the persons you 
like and admire are drinkers—and often 
they drink mainly to be agreeable to 
other drinkers. A custom brought from 
antiquity continues as a fad in a period 
when man needs all his powers of in- 
tellect to meet the needs of highspeed, 
machine-powered civilization. Close at 
hand are scientific facts that show how 
greatly moderns are handicapped by al- 
cohol. You are wise not to drift into 
drinking without consulting science 
about alcohol. 

Physically, Drinking Doesn’t Pay— 
Leading medical men around the world 
have searched in vain for any evidence 
that alcoholic drinks are beneficial to 
normal, healthy persons. Based on long 
experimentation, these beverages now 
have no scientific backing as tonic or 
food or medicine. Digestive ailments are 
common among drinkers, and _ lately 
it has become known that vitamin defi- 
ciency occurs often in the drinking 
ranks. In case of illness, a drinker faces 
his battle with reserves depleted. He can- 
not depend on the handicapped digestive 
system to fight for recovery and to aid 
recuperation. Regular drinkers do not 
live as long as abstainers. So insurance 
companies refuse many applicants who 
make drinking their practice, even tho 
their use of alcohol does not seem exces- 
sive. Statistics prove that a drinker is a 
poorer risk—a “subnormal.” 

A Threat to Public Health—Any 
practice that reduces resistance to dis- 
case and shortens the span of many 
lives would be considered injurious to 
a nation’s health. Yet these are only a 
part of alcohol’s threat to physical well- 
being. Hard drinking may lead to 
chronic alcoholism, which is termed the 
greatest health problem that the nation 
fails to attack systematically. A leader 
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Staff of Allied Youth, NEA Building 
Washington, D. C. 


of Southern doctors says that social 
drinking which leads to alcohol addic- 
tion is the cause of more illness and more 
deaths than any other one factor. Death 
and sickness rates among adults could be 
reduced one-fourth, some health authori- 
ties declare, if beverage use of alcohol 
stopped. The United States Census Bu- 
reau holds alcohol responsible for three 
times as many deaths as doctors’ reports 
show. Some medical leaders urge that all 
whiskey labels bear the word “Poison.” 

Alcohol Harms Nerves and Brain— 
Your thinking power and nervous sys- 
tem are strongly influenced by the well- 
being of the body, particularly by the 
condition of the blood. Within a few 
minutes after a person takes a drink 
containing alcohol, about one-fifth of 
the alcoholic content has entered the 
bloodstream. Then alcohol-laden blood 
washes thru the brain and moves among 
the nerve cells, whose fatty substance 
eagerly absorbs some of the alcohol. The 
cerebrospinal fluid is also alcoholized 
and its contact with nerve cells and 
fibers causes further injury in the con- 
trol-tower of the body. Man’s highest 
and most important mental and nerve 
controls snap out or go numb under such 
conditions and the effect may continue 
for many hours. Ability, judgment, and 
selfcontrol are impaired, tho the drinker 
is the last to realize this. His emotions 
control conduct. 

Mental Fitness Endangered—A sur- 
vey that has gone on for twelve years 
indicates that more than one-fifth of all 
American mental patients are alcoholics. 
Mental hygienists say that many other 
cases of defective nervous systems and 


blighted mentality can be traced to an 
earlier generation’s alcoholic indulgence. 
From its records of thirty years, the 
New York State Department of Mental 
Hygiene learns that the drink habit re- 
sulting in alcoholic mental disease is 
usually formed early in life. The habit 
persists fifteen to twenty years before 
such drinkers are obliged to enter an 
institution. Alcohol’s total effects on the 
intelligence, judgment, and selfcontrol 
of the American people cannot be meas- 
ured but may be imagined. For the 
individual as for society, the mental 
effects of drinking are now seen to be 
even more serious than the physical 
losses. 

When Alcohol Takes the Wheel—A 
single glass of beer will diminish the 
driver’s precision and attentiveness, one 
scientist reports in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. ‘The 
drinking driver harbors the delusion, 
reports the New York State Bureau of 
Motor Vehicles, that he is perfect in per- 
formance, while his mind and muscles 
are far below their normal efficiency. 
Delayed reaction time, impaired vision, 
and drowsiness are among the effects of 
drinking that make alcohol so disastrous 
to the public safety. According to official 
records, more than one fatal traffic acci- 
dent in every five involves a drinking 
driver or a drinking pedestrian. Even 
this proportion understates the alcoholic 
toll on the highways, according to the 
National Safety Council. The police find 
that the great majority of hit-and-run 
drivers are under alcohol’s influence. 

Drinking Causes Many Crimes— 
Ninety percent of the adult prisoners 
who are imprisoned in Massachusetts 
because of misdemeanors broke the law 
because of drunkenness, observes Judge 
Joseph T. Zottoli of Boston. A study of 
murders tried in the courts of New York 
City in several recent years shows that 
alcohol played a part in half of the 
crimes. In the District of Columbia one- 
fourth of the felonies have been com- 
mitted by men who have been convicted 
many times of drunkenness. This close 
connection between alcohol and crime is 


understandable. Dr. Robert S. Carroll, 
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an authority on nerve disorders, says 
that crime does not enter the lives of 
thousands until their behavior levels sag 
under alcohol’s influence. Other thou- 
sands intending to commit crime do not 
embark on such action until they take 
alcohol to acquire bravado and abandon 
caution. 

What Do Coaches Say?—The men 
who coach varsity football and other 
exacting sports know athletic excellence 
depends on coordination of nerves and 
muscles. While alcohol and other nar- 
cotics injure digestion, heart action, 
breathing, and endurance, the delayed 
reactions destroy a drinker’s effectiveness 
when he competes against non-drinkers 
on the football field. Outstanding uni- 
versity football coaches say: “Stamina, 
skill, and precision suffer if alcohol is 
used.” “Drinking has a harmful ef- 
fect on nervous reactions and mental 
processes.” “Mental and physical reac- 
tions are slower, and a drinker on the 
squad injures its morale.” “Athletes 
must be in top form; drinking leads to 
an inevitable let-down, a period of in- 
eptitude.” These men believe, too, that 
abstinence is vital for persons not in 
training. 

What Drinking Costs America—The 
tax upon the nation for all these forms 
of waste, disease, crime, and death is 
appalling. While alcoholic beverages cost 
the consumers more than 3 billions a 
year, the economic loss from the drink 
habit reaches even higher totals. The 
liquor industry insists: “We pay high 
taxes. We give employment to many 
workers.” Distillers and brewers are 
taxed less heavily than the average 
American industry. Excise taxes on 
drinks are paid by the user, and the 
alcoholic beverage industry only conveys 
these to the tax collector. As an employer 
the drink business does not keep pace 
with others. Distillery wages represent 
6 percent of the value of the finished 
product, brewery pay, 15 percent. Labor’s 
share in steelmaking is 24 percent; in 
textile products, 22 percent; in leather 
industries, 21 percent. 

For Young People—Every youth has 
many opportunities to use example and 
influence in favor of alcohol-freedom— 
or abstinence from all forms of alcoholic 
beverages. Athletes are expected to ab- 
stain, and most of them accept this as 
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At a time when precision, speed, 


alertness, endurance, competence of 
body and mind are at a premium as 
the essentials for preservation of our 
form of government and a stable soci- 
ety, it must be evident that tolerance 
of alcohol which invariably dulls the 
mind and slows the body, weakens the 
conscience, and makes men vulner- 
able to disease is at least unpatriotic 
and under some circumstances actu- 
ally treasonable—Haven Emerson, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 


Columbia University. 





a privilege as well as a duty. Other 
leaders in youth activities often set the 
same example. Alcohol-free students 
may cooperate with their highschool in 
organizing a Post of Allied Youth, in 
which the young people and a teacher- 
sponsor present an active program of 
alcohol education and wholesome recre- 
ation. An appropriate comment on 
youth’s abstinence is quoted from the 
hygiene textbook studied at West Point: 
“The man who does not begin to drink 
before he is 25 is much less apt to be- 
come a drunkard or a habitual user than 
he who begins before 20. Abstaining till 
25, he may always do so.” 

For Citizens, Young and Old—In a 
democratic nation like ours, the citizens 
have the ultimate decision concerning 
the manner in which the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic beverages will 
be conducted. Civic-minded men and 
women are likely to find themselves in 
general agreement on the proposition 
that America has not solved her drink 
problem and may need to set up and 
enforce stronger forms of social control. 


You can get along with a wooden 
leg, but you can’t get along with a 
wooden head. It is the brain that 
counts, but in order that your brain 
may be kept clear you must keep your 
body fit and well. That cannot be done 
if one drinks liquor, which breaks 
down the command of the individual 
over his own life and his own destiny. 


—Cuar.es Mayo, noted surgeon. 






Suggestions include banning all forms 
of alcoholic beverage advertising; lessen. 
ing the number of outlets such as liquor 
stores, hotel bars, and taverns; restrict. 
ing liquor sale in the neighborhood 
of schools and churches; forbidding 
taverns in residential districts; placing 
all manufacturing and sale of such bev. 
erages under governmental bodies, thus 
eliminating private profit; strengthening 
law enforcement to prevent drinking. 
driver accidents. 

Emotions versus Commonsense—Ad- 
vertising and social pressure acquaint 
us with the glamor, prestige, and excite- 
ment that some persons associate with 
alcoholic drinks. Obviously many per- 
sons use these for certain desired sensa- 
tions or merely to be congenial. Prob- 
ably a host of drinkers could stop using 
intoxicants, and on short notice, espe- 
cially if their friends also quit the habit. 
With many drinkers the habit is more 
psychological than physical, and if the 
scientists’ facts could be more widely cir- 
culated commonsense would overcome 
the emotional drive of the drinking fad. 
In its simplest terms, the personal prob. 
lem is a choice for or against keeping 
one’s intellect and commonsense in com- 
mand of all the affairs of life. Alcohol 
befogs the highest mental and spiritual 
powers and defeats the possibilities of 
man. Who can afford to use it? 

Recommended Helps—Any of the 
helps listed below may be secured from 
Allied Youth, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington, D. C. 

[1] Alcohol and Man edited by Haven 
Emerson, M. D. $3.50. 

[2] Alcohol: Its Effects on Man by 
Haven Emerson. Student edition 80¢. 

[3] What About Alcohol? by Emil 
Bogen and L. W. S. Hisey. $1.50. 

[4] The Alcohol Problem. National 
Forum. 75¢. 

[5] Youth Faces the Liquor Problem by 
Bert H. Davis. Discussion helps. 25¢. 

[6] Manuals, Let’s Organize Allied 
Youth (10¢) and Activities in Alcohol 
Education (25¢). 

[7] The Allied Youth. Monthly except 
August, $1 a year; 10 subscriptions, $5. 

[8] Allied Youth’s Alcoholfax. Issued 
nine times within the school year. Sample 
package $1. Yearly rate $10. 

[This material has been preprinted 
and is available as Personal Growth 
Leaflet 104.] 
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HE SCHOOL LUNCH serves an ex- 
tremely important purpose from 
the standpoint of nutrition and 
practical health education. The Joint 
Committee of the NEA and the AMA, 
therefore, calls attention to certain pro- 
tective sanitary measures which, if car- 
ried out, will help avoid sickness result- 
ing from contaminated food. 

The educational aspects of school 
lunches and the requirements for an 
adequate diet have been presented by 
the Joint Committee in Health Educa- 
tion: A Guide for Teachers in Elemen- 
‘tary and Secondary Schools and Insti- 
tutions for Teacher Education (1941 
edition, 368p, NEA, Washington, D. 
C.). The index of this report furnishes 
many references to the educational 
value of the school lunch. 

To assist further, we make the fol- 
lowing additional recommendations 
concerning lunchroom personnel and 
equipment: 

[1] All persons employed in the 
lunchroom must be scrupulously clean 
in person and attire. They should be re- 
quired to submit to health examina- 
tions or procedures which the health 
or school authorities require. 

[2] The lunchroom and _ kitchen 
must be clean and as well equipped as 
possible under the existing circum- 
stances in the particular school, bearing 
in mind that many poorly equipped 
schools are in very special need of 
school lunches from the standpoint of 
nutrition and education. 

[3] There must be present and in 
constant use the following equipment: 
A stove of such capacity as will furnish 
abundant heat for cooking and for 
heating large amounts of water; a place 
to wash dishes where they may be 
scalded with water over 170°F and 
allowed to dry; a supply of dishes and 
utensils sufficient to permit good prac- 
tice in the handling of food; a clean, 
tight cupboard for the storage of dishes 
and utensils used in cooking; a supply 
of kitchen linen or its paper substitute 
great enough to permit sanitary han- 
dling of the food; and an icebox or re- 
frigerator if possible. 

[4] Food low in price is permissible, 

ut it must not be fermented, decom- 
posed, frostbitten, unclean, or of un- 
sanitary quality. 

Milk should be pasteurized. If un- 
pasteurized, it should be boiled on the 
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SANITARY REQUIREMENTS 
for School Lunches 


A Statement of the Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education of 
the National Education Association and the American Medical Association 


premises. If powdered milk is used, it 
must be mixed with safe water within 
an hour or two before using. 

Home-canned fruits are safe, but 
home-canned meats and vegetables 
may be used only after being boiled 
from three to five minutes after remov- 
ing from the can. 

“Leftovers” are never to be carried 
over to the next day. All food prepared 
must be eaten, sent home with the chil- 
dren, or put in the garbage the same 
day it is prepared. 

Day-old products are not to be used 
if there is any ingredient which is capa- 
ble of spoilage or fermentation. This 
precaution is particularly needed with 
products containing cream fillings, 
meringues, or non-acid dressings or 
sauces, such as mayonnaise, whipped 
cream, and French dressings. 

[5] The housekeeping of the lunch- 
room and the kitchen must be above 
criticism. Particular attention should be 
given to the exclusion of flies, rats, 
mice, roaches, and other vermin. Con- 
tainers which are vermin-proof must 
be provided when it is impossible to 
eradicate these nuisances. 

[6] The personnel and equipment 
must be under the daily supervision of 
some responsible person trained for 
such work—school physician or school 
nurse, principal or home economics 
teacher—who will have authority to 
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order the abatement of a condition 
which may be dangerous. This respon- 
sible person shall decide whether a 
lunchroom worker is or is not fit to 
work on any given day. He shall take 
into consideration the following points 
and such others as seem pertinent or 
necessary to insure safety to the persons 
eating the school lunch: 

[a] Is the individual clean in person 
and clothing? 

[b] Isthere suspicion that the worker 
is suffering from some communicable 
disease? If so, he should be examined 
by a physician or health officer who, in 
turn, should inform the administrative 
head of the school regarding the possi- 
ble transmission of the disease. He 
should not be permitted to return to 
work after sickness or absence of un- 
determined cause until seen by a phy- 
sician. 

[c] Is there any infectious disease, 
such as scarlet fever, in the home of 
the worker? 

[d] Is there any skin disease or dis- 
charging wound? 

The close cooperation of lunchroom 
directors, principals, and school physi- 
cians or health officers is required if 
school eating places are to be safe. 
These individuals working together 
can see that sanitary precautions are 
taken and thus prevent the spread of 
disease thru foods. 
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Window Gardens for Your School— 
A sunny window makes an ideal indoor 
garden spot. In the windowbox above 
are dracaena, sansevieria, ivy, trades- 
cantia, begonia, geranium. On_ the 
brackets are redwood burl, philoden- 
dron, pothos vine, narcissus; on the sill, 
sweet potato and beet in water.—School 
Garden Association of New York. 





For a Musical Assembly—Pioneer 
public-school music teacher in the U. S. 
was Lowell Mason, born January 8, 
1792, in Medfield, Massachusetts. The 
sesquicentennial of his birth is sponsored 
during 1942 by the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, a department of the 
National Education Association. Lowell 
Mason introduced music in the Boston 
schools in 1837. He wrote and edited 
many hymns and songs. Of his more 
than one hundred songbooks, seventeen 
were for children. His most famous 
hymns that we sing today are “From 
Greenland’s Icy Mountains,” “Nearer 
My God to Thee,” and “My Faith Looks 
Up to Thee.” Teachers may obtain 
words and music of several of his school 
songs from the Conference, 64 E. Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago. 

Conservation Films in Elementary 
Schools (U.S. Office of Education Bulle- 
tin 1941, No. 4, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., 10¢) tells 
how to choose and present films and 
gives an annotated list with discussion 
questions and activities. 


Community Institute—Farm and vil- 
lage folk met at Arcanum School last 
fall for a day-long interchange of com- 
mon interests and problems. At three 
programs in the school auditorium, dis- 
cussion groups talked over village and 
rural problems; while in exhibits in the 
gymnasium, farmer and merchant ex- 
amined each other’s products—G. G. 
Starr, superintendent of schools, Arca- 
num, Ohio. 








RUBRAL-SCHOOL SERVICE 
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Physical Education for Small Ele- 
mentary Schools by Harold K. Jack 
presents a plan of graded physical edu- 
cation for the rural or small school (A. 


S. Barnes, New York, 1941, $1.60). 


Nearly 39 million rural Americans 
lack permanent public-library service, 
according to Farmers Bulletin No. 1847, 
Rural Library Service (Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., 10¢). 
The pamphlet suggests how communi- 
ties without such service can secure it. 


For classroom use is a List of Free 
Materials by Leslie W. Johnson, Univer- 
sity School, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, 1941, 50¢. Over 1000 items 
are classified by school subjects. 


Panamericana—For loan to schools, 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Central Park West, New York 
City, has the following materials on 
Central and South America: 

[1] Dioramas or small three-dimension 
habitat groups with a painted background 
showing activities in the daily lives of 
people in Mexico; Costa Rica; Amazon 
region; Brazil coffee plantation; Peru. 

[2] Original materials of clothing and 
articles used in daily lives of these peoples. 

[3] Colored lantern slides and koda- 
chrome slides. 

[4] Motion picture films in black and 
white and kodachrome. 

For a catalog of Museum materials, 
write to Grace Fisher Ramsey, associate 
curator of the Museum. 


Why We Farm—Most economists 
seem to measure success in farming from 
the standpoint of financial income, but 
equally important is the amount of good 
living, contentment, and security one 
gets out of it. On the farm one always 
has a job—something worthwhile to do 
the year around—and there is nothing 
that makes for contentment like the 
certainty of constructive work. 

The farmer has a feeling of security 
and permanence there. He has his chil- 
dren around him to work and play with 
and train. He lives and works outof- 
doors. He has something to eat from his 
own fields, orchards, gardens, and barns. 
He has a house to live in and fuel to 
keep him warm. 


Increasingly he has electricity and 
machinery on the farm to light his home 
and help do his work. The practical 
schooling of the farm supplements the 
teaching of the public school and church 
in the training of his children. He and 
his children are in daily contact with 
fields and forests, animals and plants— 
all nature. On the farm true values, 
selfreliance, and thrift are learned; like- 
wise the labor involved in earning a 
dollar—the value of money—and that as 
you sow so shall you reap.—C. B. Smith. 


Traffic Court—Hygiene Consolidated 
School, Hygiene, Colorado, located on a 
state highway, promotes safety thru a 
trafic court organized by seventh- and 
eighth-grade pupils. Two delegates from 
each room are elected to attend weekly 
meetings of the court. The constitution 
prescribes rules for safety indoors, on 
the playground, and on the highway. 
Principal: Martha Ingalls; teacher-spon- 
sor of the court: Hazel Murphy. 


“What Subjects Shall I Take?” Stu- 


dents get help in answering this ques- 
tion thru their Highschool Curriculum 
Handbook, prepared by Ira L. Hunting- 
ton, superintendent of Jasper County 
Schools, Indiana, and a faculty commit- 
tee. Questions under each class heading 
outline main topics to be studied, thus 
enabling the student to test his interest 
in the subject. For example, under Vo- 
cational Agriculture: 


Do you know— 

[1] How to draw up a farm lease? 

[2] How to sharpen, repair, and use the 
hand tools on your farm? 

[3] How to plan for and acquire a farm 
business of your own? 

[4] How to test soils to determine ferti- 
lizer needs? 

[5] What crop rotation will aid in main- 
taining good corn yields? 

[6] How to fit soybeans into your ro- 
tation to avoid soil depletion? 

[7] How to select desirable livestock? 

[8] The value of alfalfa hay for your 
stock ? 

[9] Whether sheep would be a good 
enterprise for your farm? 

[10] How to make your farm garden 


pay? 
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“Social” Forms of Ural Language 


in which students learn to mind their 


p’s and q’s as well as their abc’s 


MARY SHAFTO 
Bradley Park School, Neptune Township, New Jersey 


OHN was embarrassed when he and 

his mother met his teacher on the 

street and he wasn’t sure how to 
make the proper introductions. Irene, 
uncertain of her table manners, did not 
like to eat in the school cafeteria. But 
that was two years ago. Now John and 
Irene and other eighth-graders of Brad- 
ley Park School are more experienced 
in the social arts, thanks to an etiquette 
course offered in the school. 

When the course was introduced, care 
was taken that no reflection was cast on 
home training. Teacher and principal 
told the class of embarrassments they 
had suffered in their youth because they 
did not know the correct social usages. 
The teacher often told the class that 
while preparing the lesson she had come 
across something she had not known. 
Thus a “learning together” attitude was 
developed. 

In addition to textbooks and pam- 
phlets on etiquette, the room’s equip- 
ment included a table, table cover, 
napkins, dishes, silver, glassware, and 
correct note paper and envelopes. 

Since the pupils take an educational 
trip to New York City early in the year, 
Where they eat at a restaurant, they 
wanted first to study proper table eti- 
quette. They learned how to set a table 
properly, how to serve four courses, and 
how to conduct themselves at the table. 
One student conducted a discussion of 
questions pertaining to the subject. The 
teacher gave assistance only when the 
class was unable to interpret some point. 

Social forms stressed were the boys’ 
assisting the girls at their right in being 
seated, all waiting for the hostess to be 
seated, all taking napkins as she took 
hers, and all beginning to eat each course 
as she did while conversing quietly and 


not seeming to watch the hostess. They 
learned that while at the table one 
should converse in quiet tones to those 
on either side of him, keep the conversa- 
tion in some channel interesting to those 
near him, and listen attentively to others. 

The table was set and a group came 
in for dinner, one boy and girl acting as 
host and hostess. Some pupils played the 
part of maids or of younger children 
helping their mothers serve. Then the 
setting was changed to that of a restau- 
rant. Practice was gained in giving or- 
ders and in having people stop to greet 
those at the table. 

The New York trip soon gave an op- 
portunity to use the restaurant etiquette. 
The young people were able to go to 
their tables in the proper manner and to 
dispose of their wraps without any em- 
barrassment. The girls gave their orders 
to the boys, who in turn gave them to 
the waiters. The principal and teachers 
who accompanied the group of seventy- 
eight noted that they were engaged in 
quiet, animated conversation. 

The school cafeteria offered the next 
opportunity for a life use of the etiquette. 
All the boys and girls interested, about 
two-thirds of the class, formed a host 
and hostess club. One pupil acted as host 
for each table while others served as 
waiters to help the small children. One 
pupil acted as cashier. 

The students formulated standards 
for the cafeteria: All would place their 
dishes on the table and stand behind 
their chairs while one of the club asked 
the blessing. The host would then be 
seated, as would the others. None were 
to leave the table until the host arose. 
They were not to gesture with their sil- 
ver and were to have the spoon in the 
saucer rather than in the cup. 





The young people felt they would like 
to have a dinner at which they would 
act as hosts to their parents and other 
guests. A committee, conferring with 
principal and teachers, decided that we 
could have a cold supper with hot cof- 
fee if each family accepting the invita- 
tion donated a covered dish and a quar- 
ter. The following committees went to 
work: Decorating, menu, kitchen, place 
cards, and general supervision. The in- 
vitation list finally included principals, 
board members, ministers, librarians, 
and the PTA president. 

Writing the invitations to the parents 
gave motivation for more lessons in eti- 
quette. Informal notes were written and 
carried home. Proper telephone etiquette 
—for inviting the other guests—was 
studied. Students announced at the be- 
ginning of the conversation who was 
calling, stated that they would like to 
have the other party as a guest on a cer- 
tain date rather than asking if he would 
be busy at that time, and terminated the 
call as soon as they had gotten an an- 
swer. Each guest was invited by a dif- 
ferent pupil, so as to give the experience 
to as many boys and girls as possible. 

Proper forms of introductions were 
studied. Many dramatizations were 
given in class before this was done with 
ease. 

The night of the supper, guests were 
greeted by a receiving committee. It was 
a pleasure to watch the supper progress. 
Afterward, there were short speeches by 
the principal and a schoolboard member. 
A student then cleverly presented other 
special guests. At the close, the toastmas 
ter expressed his appreciation to all who 
had helped. After the guests had left, a 
committee washed the dishes and put 
the place in order. 

Our guests were enthusiastic about 
this practical application of the training 
given in the etiquette course. 
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Youth Forums—discussion panels 
sponsored by Berkeley Highschool in co- 
operation with the local YMCA—are 
popular with youth and adults. A stu- 
dent poll at the beginning of the semes- 
ter decides topics to be discussed at the 
“Town Meetings.” A prominent citizen 
acts as moderator. The panel includes 
six students from public-speaking classes 
plus a student chairman and one or two 
adult speakers who are authorities in the 
field under discussion. Audience ques- 
tion and comment are invited. Forums 
are held from 7:30 to g:00 pm in the 
Y clubrooms.—Kathryn Heinz Living- 
ston, chairman, English Department, 
Berkeley Highschool, Berkeley, Cali- 


fornia. 


Centenary of the birth of Sidney La- 
nier, musician, poet, and teacher, will be 
observed February 3, 1942. Students will 
enjoy an assembly program built around 
this “sweet Southern singer.” He was 
born in Macon, Georgia. During the 
Civil War he was a Confederate soldier. 
Later he was a musician in a symphony 
orchestra in Baltimore and taught Eng- 
lish at Johns Hopkins University. His 
poems reflect his love for music. Best 
known of his poems are “The Song of 
the Chattahoochee,” “A Ballad of Trees 
and the Master,’ and “The Marshes 
of Glynn.” 


The Occupational Followup and 
Adjustment Plan, sponsored by the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals of the NEA, is one 
of the most significant projects in sec- 
ondary education today. During 1941 
more than 200 highschools went out 
into their communities and interviewed 
over 70,000 graduates and many thou- 
sand employers. They were seeking 
answers to such questions as: 


How many of our graduates are em- 
ployed? 

Do our graduates find jobs near at home 
or do they leave the community? 

Are there new types of work in our com- 
munity for which the school should train 
workers? 

What subjects do the school-leavers be- 
lieve have been of most help to them? 

Are too many youth expecting to enter 
white-collar or professional occupations? 

Do the youth who have taken the course 
in occupations seem to have made more 
sensible occupational choices than those 
who did not? 

How adequate is the training for home 
and family life given by our school? 


For information on how to use the 
Followup Plan in your school, write the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals) NEA Building, 
Washington, D. C. The plan is flexible 
so that the local school may use any or 
all of the following devices: 

] Post-School Inventory 

] Followup Record Card 

] Followup Interview Schedule 
] Employer Interview Schedule 


All materials may be secured from the 
NASSP in quantity at low price. 

A report on the plan as it has worked 
out in forty highschools is given in the 
November 1941 Bulletin of the NASSP, 
The School Follows Thru: A Post- 
School Adjustment of Youth (single 
copy $1). The summary states that: 


“The survey resulted in benefits for 
all concerned: The former students from 
whom the information was gathered were 
benefited thru counseling during inter- 
views and thru the educative experience 
of answering provocative questions; the 
teachers who participated in the survey 
benefited by gaining more realistic insight 
into youth problems and by being chal- 
lenged to do something about them; and 
the students still in school were benefited 
by the improvement in the school’s pro- 
gram designed to prepare for occupational 
adjustment.” 


Publicity Plan—Each February Bart- 
lett Highschool invites the community 
to a one-day exhibit in the public audi- 
torium. Decorated booths display the 
work of each department while students 
demonstrate typing, sketching, science 
experiments, and other activities. A 
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forty-minute stage show of singing, 
speaking, and physical culture concludes 
the program which is given in the after- 
noon and evening. Principal C. C. Smith 
will answer inquiries from other schools 
about the plan—N. Wendell Weeks, 
Bartlett Highschool, Webster, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Health Films—The United States Pub- 
lic Health Service recommends the fol- 
lowing recent films for school use. There 
is no rental but the borrower pays trans- 
portation. Order from the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, Washington, D. C. A list of films 
distributed by the Service, and by va- 
rious state agencies, is also free on re- 
quest. 

[1] About Faces (1941)—Sound film on 
dental hygiene. The story of Danny and his 
teeth, from birth to his induction into the 
army, narrated by Lowell Thomas. Avail- 
able in two versions: |a] Kodachrome 
16mm, running time 20 minutes; and |b] 
black and white defense edition, 16 or 
35mm, time 10 minutes. 

[2] Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever Vac- 
cine (1940)—One-reel silent film, techni- 
color, time 10 minutes. Popular with bi- 
ology and general science classes. 

[3] Proof of the Pudding (1941)—Tech- 
nicolor sound film, 16mm, 10 minutes. 
Timely in that it supports the national cam- 
paign for improved nutrition. A story built 
around the Jones family adds interest. 


Samuel Johnson’s Club—During the 
study of his life, ask your students to 
imagine they are to meet Dr. Samuel 
Johnson at Coffee Shop (classroom). 
Appoint a student to impersonate John- 
son and to preside. Encourage the others 
in impersonating Boswell, Goldsmith, 
Reynolds, Mrs. Thrale, and other mem- 
bers of the Johnson Club.—Ozelle 
Puckette, Elkton, Tennessee. 


For Social Studies Classes—An un- 
biased survey of U. S. defense problems 
as they must be met by the American 
taxpayer is given in Total Defense [ Vol. 
VII, No. 1 of Building America|. This 
pamphlet is useful for highschool, col- 
lege, and adult discussion groups. Spon- 
sored by the Society for Curriculum 
Study and distributed by Americana 
Corporation, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York City, 30¢ per copy. 
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Order Now YOUR COMPLETE SET 


101 TITLES—MORE 
THAN 1600 PAGES 





—All these leaflets for One Dollar! 





Select from among the many attractive titles below, 
or order the entire set of ror titles. 


Please send me at one cent each’the 
following Personal Growth Leaflets 


Selfrealization Series 


*(1] Your Life in the Making. . 

[2] Your Mind in the Making. . 

[3] Your Heelth in the Making. . 

[4] Your Home in the Making. . 

A Your Citizenship in the Making. 
*(7] Your Personality in the — 

*(9] The Planning of Your Life. 


Teacher Growth and Democracy 


[13] Community Forces and the School 
[20] The Growing Teacher. . 


Golden Treasury Series 


Number 


*(91] —— Treasury, Beauty & Wis- 


*(99] Ph os Teemees rem the Bible. 
*(93] Golden Treasury on Art of oe 
[25] Selections from Washington. . 
[26] Selections from Emerson. 


[27] Selections from Abraham i. 


[28] Selections from Horace Mann. 
*[30] The Significance of Friendship. . ; 


College and Culture 


[31] Shall | Go to College?.. 2.2... ce. 


[33] The College of the Future. 
[35] How To Study. . 
[36] How To Use These Leaflets. . 


Leadership 


*[41] Learning To Be a Leader... 2. cece 


*[42] Franklin's Selfimprovement Plan 
[43] Franklin’s Personal 
Recordbook. . 


[44] The Tyranny of Bad Habits. 

[45] A Parliamentary Primer. 

[46] Poor Richard’s Almenec. . Bay 
The NEA and Its Werk 


[51] The Story of the NEA. 


see eeeeree 


Growth 


[53] Individual Guidance thru Schools ......... 


[57] Better Salaries for Better Schools 


Number 
[59] Story of American nonin 
eek. QS ckees 


[60] Our Faith in n Education. . 


Citizenship and American Ideals 
*[61] Mann’s Letter to Young Ameri- 
SPEEA EI TN ee 
*[62] The Code of the Good American .......... 
[63] The United States Flag Code. . 
[64] The Rabble Rouser. ... 
[65] Allied Youth: A School Ch... 
[67] Dictators’ Strategy: America’s 
Response..... 
[68] Education, Disjocter ” Sedna. 
[69] The Young Citizens League. . 


Rural Education and aiiiiaal Life 


[71] The Rural School of the Future. . 
[76] Chemurgy and Conservation. . . 
[77] Schoolground Beautification. . 
[86] Booker Washington at Tuskegee 
[87] Alice Freeman Palmer. . 


Civic Problems and ieeadt Wellbeing 
[91] Seven Adventures in eneieinn 
[92] True Americanism. 

[93] A Primer of Tautien.. 

[94] Economic Systems in the U. .. 

[95] White House Conference 1940. 

[96] Challenge of the Hard Road... 

[97] Roads to American Prosperity. . .......... 

[99] Student Selfgovernment.... 2... cece 
[100] New Voter Recognition... 2.2.0 coc. 


Public and Personal Health 
[101] Have You Had Your Vitamins?. 
[102] Our Common Diseases... .. 2.2.0 occeeee 
[103] Shall | Become a Smoker?.. 2... cece. 
[104] Shall | Become a Drinker?. 2... ooo... 
[107] Negro Opportunity & Nat’ | 

Morale. . oe 
[108] Legal Liebility of Teacher, Scheo! . nee 
[109] Essentials of Mental Health. ht 


Better Teaching Series 


[111] Art in School and Life. 
[112] Teaching Economics to Children. 


Number 
[114] Propaganda Analysis......... 
[115] What Highschools Ought To 
Ee Oe he bi at 
[121] How To Become an Expert Typist 
[125] How | Found My Job. es 
[135] Ethics for Teachers—New N NEA | 
Code. ; usmle 
[136] Tenure for Teachers. ao seacptatacs 
[137] Principles of Academic Freedom ee 
[141] The Modern Elementary School. .......... 
[144] Teacher, Take It Easy.........0 cece 
[145] In Praise of cecil OE Te Tee 
[147] Heirs of Democracy. . 
[148] Creative Democracy. . 
[149] Education and Mumen Relations. 
[150] Place of Religion in Education. 
[151] After-War Ed’l Reconstruction. . .......... 
[155] Youth and Social Security... .. 0 .......... 


Future Teachers of America 
[170] Future Teacher Ideals & Purposes .......... 


Toward a New America 
[171] Ed’n for American Way of Life 
[172] Crucial Issues in AmericanEd'n.. .......... 
[173] The Economy of Abundance... .......... 
*[175] Thank God, I’m an American... .......... 
[176] Social Imagination in Education. .......... 
[177] Motive-Centered Education... . 0 00.0.0... 
[178] The Parent's Part in Education. . 
[179] Critical Problems of Our Nation .......... 
[180] The Challenge of Unemployment ......... 
[181] The First Five Years of Life... 20 occ... 
[186] Achievements of Science... 2... 0 cece. 


Booklists 
*[202] 100 Books 
Know. 
*[906] American History in Fiction. 
[219] References on Teacher Welfare. 
[291] — Medal Books for Chil- 


inioue en 


SELES re 
[2292] Books Every Child Should Know .......... 
[296] Children’s Books of 1940-41... ou... 
[233] Fiction—Jr. Highschool Students .......... 
[237] Fiction for Highschool Students .......... 
[251] Readable Books of 1940......0 cn. 
[261] Your Music Record Library. ... 
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TO ORDER PERSONAL GROWTH LEAFLETS— 
Use this order blank in either of two ways: 


To order the entire series, ask for Special Offer 
Number One, simply attaching a one dollar bill 


to this page. 


To order in quantity one or more titles, fill in the 
blanks opposite the titles listed above, attaching the 


amount called for. 


Personal Growth Leaflets are a service to youth 
without royalty or profit. They sell for 1¢ per copy. 
Envelops are also 1¢ each. No orders accepted for less 
than 25¢. Cash must accompany orders for $1 or less. 


Starred titles in the list above are especially suitable 
or presentation to students and friends. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


(J SPECIAL OFFER NUMBER ONE—Please send me 
the complete set of Personal Growth Leaflets listed above, for 


which I enclose a $1 bill. 


Street 


Post Office 


[] REGULAR ORDER—Please send me a total of 
sonal Growth Leaflets and ........... 
columns above, for which I enclose $...................... ‘ 


...Per- 


. envelops as indicated in the 
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New Life Members Received in 
November 


AvaskKa—E. C. Robinson 
Hawan—Mrs. Mary Hoagland 
InpIANA—Forrest Reed 
Kansas—Howard D. McEachen 
Loutstana—M. S. Robertson 
MaryLtanp—Katharyn E. Harmon 
NesrasKaA—Paul D. Combs 
New Mextco—Naomi Grant 
New Yorx—Lida D. Woodard 
Outo—Mrs. Sarah Caldwell 
OKLaHoma—D. Edna Chamberlain 
PENNsyLVANIA—Mary L. Burke, J. Fred 
Jones 
WasHincton—Edna W. Knuppe 


Denver and the Rockies Call You 
to Convention 


yy THIs is THE TIME to make your plans 
for attending the NEA convention in Den- 
ver, June 28-July 2. The program is now 
being developed. The West will enter- 
tain the nation’s teachers as only the West 
can. Why not combine your convention 
trip with a vacation in the Rockies? An- 
ticipating the coming of this meeting, Zula 
Baker Charlesworth of Denver sends in 
the following poem: 


A DAY IN THE MOUNTAINS 


I spent this day in the mountains, 
The first great temples to God. 
The mountains high and majestic, 
Today, my feet have trod. 

I feel just a little closer 

To an Infinite Spirit Somewhere; 
There is rest and inspiration 

In the glorious mountain air. 


All the problems I left behind me 

For I came to the hills for the day. 

And the problems that troubled and vexed 
me 

Have somehow just melted away; 

For I spent this day in the mountains 

Just a wee bit closer to God. 


And now, the hour is coming 

When from the hills I must part; 
But I keep the song of the mountains, 
The song of the hills in my heart. 


W orld Federation Meeting to Mon- 
treal 


sy “Tue veast that we teachers on this 
side of the Atlantic can do is to keep the 
torch of freedom burning thru our sup- 


port of the one Federation which repre- 
sents the teachers of the world,” wrote 
C. N. Crutchfield, secretary-treasurer of 
the Canadian Teachers Federation, in ex- 
tending a written invitation to the World 
Federation of Education Associations to 
meet in Montreal, Canada, July 8, 9, and 
10, 1942. The invitation was accepted by 
the representatives of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations. 





“All-Inclusive” Membership Urged 
by California 


3 Tue California Teachers Association, 
Southern Section, recently issued a striking 
enrolment leaflet which carried suggestions 
for a professional budget including the 
statement: “Your Executive Committee, 
CTA—SS, recommends that every faculty 
give 100 percent support to local, state, and 
national professional organizations.” The 
picture above was used on the front of the 
leaflet. 





Keep the Schools Strong 
—Make America Strong 


Brotherhood Week 


sv Tuts opsERvANCE, February 15-22, 1942, 
is sponsored by the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews. Now, say the spon- 
sors, is the time for men of goodwill to 
build understanding and defeat intoler- 
ance. President Roosevelt has endorsed the 
observance as follows: 

“Brotherhood Week, observed during 
the week of George Washington’s birth- 
day, affirms a principle essential to our 
national defense. 

“In this critical hour in our own and 
the world’s history we, as Americans, need 
more than armaments and armies to make 
safe our democracy. We need a secure 
bond of brotherhood and of willing co- 


operation among Americans of every creed 
and racial origin. . . . 

“In every time of danger in the past, 
the good sense and loyalty of our people 
have repudiated the counsel of those who 
sought to divide and confuse them b 
arousing suspicion and hatred. More than 
ever before, now is the time for men of 
goodwill in America to stand and work 
together for national unity, to build under. 
standing on the foundation of justice and 
freedom for every citizen. 

“Let us make Brotherhood Week the 
visible demonstration of our faith in each 
other.” 


Select Your NEA Delegates Early 


yy Orricers of state and local associations 
should plan now for the selection of off- 
cial delegates to the Denver meeting. As 
these delegates make up the Representa- 
tive Assembly, the policy-making body of 
the Association, all of them should have 
an opportunity to study, before their ar- 
rival at the convention, the reports and 
recommendations that are to come before 
the Assembly. All delegates whose names 
are reported early will receive important 
committee reports and other material well 
in advance. Instructions and blanks for re- 
porting delegates will be mailed in April. 
Further information may be obtained from 
Agnes Winn, director, Affiliated Associa- 
tions, National Education Association. 


We Get What We Pay For 


vy WE cer what we pay for, in education 
as elsewhere. The law of competition 
works just as well in the teaching profes- 
sion as it does elsewhere. If we want our 
children to receive better training, we must 
provide better teachers. If we are to pro- 
vide better teachers, we must pay better 
teaching salaries. If we are not willing to 
pay better teaching salaries, let’s not com- 
plain about the quality of training received 
by our children Thurman Sensing in the 
Kiwanis Magazine for October 1941. 


Classroom Teacher Conference 


yi A SOUTHEASTERN REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
sponsored by the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers will be held at the 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, on 
March 28, 1942. Margery H. Alexander, 
southeastern regional director, has chosen 
as the conference theme, “The Protection 
of Democracy thru Education.” 


Feather in Cap of Schools 


si THe Leapinc EprtortaL of the New 
York Times, Thursday, November 6, 1941; 
entitled The Voters |Cont. on page 32 
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HE FOLLOWING counties, cities, and individual 
ta“ have reported 100 percent membership 
from October 25 thru November 25 and have con- 
tinuously enrolled in their national professional 
organization for the number of years indicated: 


TWENTY-FOUR YEARS 


New Jersev—Bridgeton, So. Ave. 


TWENTY-THREE YEARS 


lowa—Sioux City, Hopkins ; 
Missouri—Sedalia, Horace Mann, Mark Twain 


TWENTY-TWO YEARS 


Catrrornta—Long Beach, Fremont; Piedmont, En- 
tire System 

ILtinois—VDecatur, 
ton Jr. High 

Minnesota—Minneapolis, Hay 

Missourr—St. Louis, Simmons; 
System 

New JerseEy—Bridgeton, Vine St. 

New YorK—Mount Vernon, William Penn 


Roach; Rock Island, Washing- 


Sedalia, Entire 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS 


CatrrorntA—South Pasadena, Marengo Ave. 
Ittinois—Maywood, Lincoln, Washington 
Inp1ANA—Hammond, Kenwood, Riverside 
Iowa—Sioux City, Floyd 
MassacHUSETTS—Belmont, Chenery 
Oun1o—Scienceville Station, Entire System 


TWENTY YEARS 


CaLtrorNtA—Bakersfield, McKinley; Berkeley, Wash- 
ington, Whittier-Univ. Elem. 

Cotorapo—Boulder, Highland 

Itt1nois—Decatur, Oglesby 

Iowa—Sioux City, Bryant, Cooper, Crescent Park, 
Emerson, Everett, Franklin, Hunt, Lowell, Mc- 
Kinley, Washington 

MassacHusETTts—Beverly, Farms 

Oxn1o—Cincinnati, Pleasant Ridge 

PeNNSYLVANIA—Drexrel Hill, Garrattford; 
downe, Fernwood 

Vircinta—Lynchburg, Frank Roane 


Lans- 


NINETEEN YEARS 


Arizona—Phoenix, Wilson 

CaLIFORNIA—South Pasadena, El Centro St. 

CoLtorapo—Boulder, Whittier 

ILtinois—Decatur, Roosevelt Jr. High; 
Garfield, Irving, Melrose Park; 
System 

Inpiana—Fort Wayne, Jefferson, Washington; South 
Bend, Entire System 

Iowa—Sioux City, Whittier 

Maine—Caribou, High 

MassacHuseTts—Beverly, Charles S. Brown 

Missourt—Kansas City, Milton Moore 

Outo—East Cleveland, Caledonia; Zanesville, En- 


tire System 
Wyominc—Casper, Willard; 


Grade 


Maywood, 
Pontiac, Entire 


Worland, Worland 


EIGHTEEN YEARS 


Arizona—Flagstaff, Entire System 

Covoravo—Denver, Wyman; Englewood, Hawthorne 

ae Island, Edison, Grant, Hawthorne, 
rving 

Inptana—Fort Wayne, Hamilton; Hammond, Frank- 
in 

Kansas—Kansas City, Entire System 

MassacHusetts—Everett, E. E. Hale 


Micuican—Adrian, Jefferson, Lincoln, McKinley 
Primary 


NeBRASKA—Omaha, Jackson 
Nevapa—Reno, McKinley Park 
— MeExi1co—Albuquerque, Lew Wallace 

Dace enmbus, Heyl Ave.; Olmsted Falls Village, 
one System; Warren, Roosevelt 
Ranasvuvanta—Clear ficld, Fourth Ward, Jr. High 
ODE ISLAND—Jamestown, Carr, Clarke 
SOUTH Carotina—Laurens, Ford High 
IRGINIA—Lynchburg, Ruffner 
W YOMING—Casper, McKinley 


SEVENTEEN YEARS 


THANoIs—Evanston, Dewey, Lincolnwood, Willard; 
ioe * Island, Franklin Jr. High 
“NTUCKY—Louisville, I: N. Bloom, Emmet Field 


ee acesgmangrenie agai FP YN ree sear 
HUNDRED PERCENT ENROLMENTS | 
OO ne eae 


Are published the second month after we receive them. Watch for your school. The rapidly QR 
increasing number of schools in cities and counties with every member enrolled has led « 
~ your Association to set aside this section of The Journal to record this significant growth 


The Junker School, Beaumont, Texas (Helen Pool, prin- 
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cipal), has been 100 percent in NEA membership since 1920. 
The photo shows second-graders working on nature study. 


Massacnusetts—Beverly, Cove; Plymouth, Cornish, 
Hedge 

Micuican—Adrian, Entire System 

Minnesota—Minneapolis, Whittier 

Missourt—Kansas City, Leeds 

New Jersey—Bridgeton, Monroe St.; Carney’s 
Point, duPont School #1; East Orange, Washing- 
ton; North Plainfield, Somerset 

Outo—Columbus, Main St.; Hoytville, Jackson 
Twp. Schools; Lima, Central High, Emerson, 
Faurot, Franklin, Garfield, Irving, Jefferson, Lin- 
coln, Longfellow, Lowell, Horace Mann, Mc- 
Kinley, Roosevelt, Washington, Whittier 

PENNSYLVANIA—Chester, Parkside Borough; 
Entire System 

TENNESSEE—S pringfield, High 





York, 


SIXTEEN YEARS 


Cotoravpo—Englewood, Lowell 

ConneEcTIcutT—Bristol, Clarence A. Bingham 

ILttt1nots—Decatur, Dennis, Mary W. French, Gar- 
field, E. A. Gastman, Johns Hill Jr. High, Oak- 
land, Riverside, Ullrich, Warren; East St. Louis, 
Signal Hill 

Inp1ANA—Fort Wayne, Hanna 

Kansas—Norton, Entire System 

MinnEsota—Minneapolis, Willard 

New Jersty—Bridgeton, Irving Ave.; Hightstown, 
Elem.; Ocean Grove, Neptune Twp. Schools 

Outo—Columbus, Leonard; Lima, Entire System; 
Youngstown, Bancroft, Sheridan 

PENNSYLVANIA—Camp Hill, Entire System; Chester, 
Trainer Borough; Clearfield, Entire System; Clif- 
ton Heights, Clifton Hgts., Clifton Hgts. Boro., 
Clifton Hgts. High; Drexel Hill, Drexel Hill; 
Gettysburg, Entire System; Glenolden, Glenolden, 
Glen-Nor Sr. High; Hatfield, Entire System; 
Lansdowne, East Lansdowne Borough; Marcus 
Hook, Elem.; Media, Elem., Media High, Sandy 
Bank, Upper Providence Twp.; Norwood, Nor- 
wood; Sharon Hill, Entire System; Summit Hill, 
Entire System; Upland, Upland Boro; Upper 
Darby, Essington, Lester 

Texas—Houston, Park Place 

Uran—Salt Lake City, Garfield 

Vireinta—Lynchburg, West End; Richmond, Oak 
Grove 

Wisconsin—Madison, Emerson 


FIFTEEN YEARS 


CALIFORNIA—Alameda, 
Palma 
Fiortpa—South Bay, South Bay Jr. High 
ILtt1no1s—Decatur, Centennial Jr. High, Durfee, 
Grant, Lincoln, Pugh, Washington 
Inp1aANa—Hammond, Washington; Seymour, Emer- 
son, Lincoln, Riley, Washington wi 
ip- 


Washington; Anaheim, La 


Massacuvusetts—Everett, Hancock; Melrose, 
ley, Winthrop 

New Jersey—Alloway, Alloway Twp.; 
Point, Lafayette; North Plainfield, 
Pitman, Elwood Kindle, W. C. K. Walls 


Carney's 
Harrison; 





New Mexico—lan Houten, Entire System 
Oxn10—Alliance, Entire System; Columbus, Hubbard 
Ave.; Lockland, Entire System 
PENNSYLVANIA—Dormont, Kelton 
Uran—Wasatch County, Entire System 
VirRGINIA—Richmond, Grace Arents 
Wisconsin—Shorewood, Entire System 
Wyryominc—Casper, Roosevelt 


FOURTEEN YEARS 


ILt1no1is—Decatur, Entire Syster:; 
Twp. High; Hillsboro, 
Frances Willard 

Inp1anA—Indianapolis, Frances Willard #80; New- 
castle, Entire System 

Kansas—Merriam, Shawnee Mission Rural High; 
Wichita, Carleton, Kellogg, Lowell, Park, Skinner, 
Washington 

Missouri—Maryville, Entire System 

New JerseEy—Montclair, George Inness Jr. High 

New York—lIthaca, Central, East Hill, Fall Creek, 
an” Air, St. John, Belle Sherman, So. Hill, West 

1 

On10—East Cleveland, Rozelle; Willoughby, Brown- 
ing, Lincoln 

TENNESSEE—S pringfield, Jr. High, Main St., Wood- 
land St. 


Gurnee, Warren 
Burbank; Rock Island, 


Utan—Brigham City, Lincoln, Perry; Corinne, 
Corinne; Fielding, Fielding; Garland, Garland; 
Howell, Howell; Plymouth, Plymouth; Portage, 


Portage; Tremonton, Bothwell, Elwood; Washakie, 
Washakie 
WasHINGTON—S pokane, Havermale Jr. High 


THIRTEEN YEARS 


Ar1zona—Clifton, Chase Creek, Clifton High 

CaLiFornia—Alameda, Versailles; Pismv Beach, 
Pismo 

Grorcia—Atlanta, Moreland 

Itt1no1is—Maywood, Entire System 

Kansas—Wichita, College Hill, Lincoln, Sunnyside, 
Waco, Woodland 

Minnesota—Minneapolis, McKinley 

Nevapa—S parks, Kate M. Smith 

New Jersey—Bridgeton, Bank St. 

New Mexico—Albuquerque, John Marshall 

NortH Caro_tina—Durham, Holloway St. 

Oxu1o—Canton, Henry S. Martin; Clinton 
Entire System; Fremont, Lutz 

PENNSYLVANIA—Northampton, Central Bldg., Wash- 
ington Bldg., Wolf Bldg. 

RuopeE Istanp—Jamestown, Entire System 

Utan—Roosevelt, Roosevelt High; Salt Lake City, 
Sumner 

Wisconsin—Edgerton, Entire System 





County, 


TWELVE YEARS 


CatrForn1A—Alameda, Sadler; Riverside, Independ- 
iente 
Fioripa—St. Petersburg, Child’s Park 
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Iuiisots—Evanston, Evanston Twp. High; Puffer, 
Puffer; Rock Island, Denkmann 

Inp1ANA—Dunkirk, Entire System; Indianapolis, 
P. S. #64 

Kansas—H utchinson, Allen; Wichita, Fairmount 

Massacuusetts—Beverly, Ryal Side; Springfield, 
White St. 

Missourt—Kansas City, Hale H. Cook; St. Louis, 
Mallinckrodt 

Nesraska—Grand Island, Lincoln 

Nevapa—Battle Mountain, Battle Mountain, Lander 
Co. High #2; McGill, McGill Elem. 

New Jersey—Morris Plains, Alfred Vail Jr. High 

New York——Clinton, Entire System; Jthaca, Frank 
David Boynton Jr. High 

Outo—-Findlay, Liberty Twp. Cons. 

OrEGon—Rainier, Rainier Grade 

PENNSYLVANIA—California, State Teachers College; 
Halifax, Halifax Boro; Red Lion, Entire System; 
York, Arch St. 

TENNESSEE—S pringfield, Entire System 

VirGcintAa—Hopewell, duPont 


ELEVEN YEARS 


Artzona—Clifton, Entire System; Gila Bend, Entire 
System 

CaLtrorntA—Calwa City, Calwa; Ventura, Mound 

GrorGia—Griffin, Entire System 

[NDIANA—Seymour, Entire System 

Kansas—Hays, Lincoln, Washington; Topeka, Gage 

Matne—Brewer, Entire System 

MassacCHUSETTS—Arlington, Brackett 

Min NEsotA—Minneapolis, Lyndale 

Missourt—St. Louis, Dumas, Madison, Wilkinson 

New JerstEy—Highland Park, Highland Park High 

New YorkK—Geneseo, State Normal; /thaca, Atypi- 
cal; Poughkeepsie, Edward Elsworth, Warring; 
Rochester, Laurelton Grammar; Solvay, Boyd, 
Prospect 

Oxu10—Alliance, Parkway; Canton, Belle H. Stone; 
Dayton, Fort McKinley; Garfield Heights, Gar- 
field; Zanesville, McKinley, Special Tchrs. and 
Supvrs. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Grove City, Entire System; Knoz- 
ville, Knoxville Boro; Lawrenceville, Lawrence- 
ville Boro; York, Phineas Davis Jr. High, Duke, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Edgar F. Smith Jr. High 

Vircinra—Norfolk, Coleman Place; Richmond, 
Bellevue, John B. Cary, Chimborazo, Helen 
Dickinson 


TEN YEARS 


Itt1nots—Decatur, Special Tchrs. and Supvrs., 
Woodrow Wilson Jr. High; Lebanon, Entire Sys- 
tem; Rock Island, Entire System 

[npIANA—Fort Wayne, Miner, Louis C. Ward 

KentucKky—Lonisville, Emma _ Dolfinger 

Mlrssisstpp1—Clarksdale, Entire System 

Missourt—Kansas City, Norman; St. Louis, Caron- 
delet, Lincoln, Rock Spring 

New Jersey—North Plainfield, Watchung; Prince- 
ton, Princeton 

Outo—Toledo, Coy Elem.; Youngstown, East High 

PENNSYLVANIA—Allentown, Hokendauqua; Bucking- 
ham, Buckingham Twp. High; Catasauqua, West 
Catasauqua; Cementon, Butz’s: Coplay, Cementon, 
No. Coplay; Covington, Putnam Twp.; Fullerton, 
Fullerton; Hulmeville, Hulmeville-Middletown 
Twp.; Kulpszville, Towanencin; Lansdale, Entire 
System; Mansfield, Sr. High; Newport, Fourth 
St. Bldg.; Red Hill, Red Hill Borough; Royers- 
ford, Schwenksville Borough; Stiles, West Coplay; 


Terrace, Mifflin Twp.; Waynesboro, Entire System 
VirGcintia—Hopewell, Patrick Copeland 
NINE YEARS 


CacLtForNta—Alameda, Longfellow; Anaheim, Benja- 
min Franklin; Oakdale, Entire System; Riverside, 
Palm 

Cotorapo—Englewood, Entire System; Sterling, 
Franklin, Lincoln 

FLor1pA—Homestead, Redland Elem., Redland Jr.- 
Sr. High; Miami, Riverside 

InaHo—Naf, Clear Creek, Standrod 

[LLinois—Aurora, Oak Park; North Chicago, Cen- 
tral, Lindbergh 

Inp1ANA—Indianapolis, Stephen Foster; Mongo, 
Springfield Twp. High; Rushville, Belle Gregg 

KansAs—Wichita, Finn, Irving, Longfellow, Robin- 
son, Willard 

KENTUCKY—Richmond, Eastern Ky. State Tchrs. 
College 

MassacHusetts—Malden, Leonard 

Mtssourt—Kirkwood, W. W. Keysor; St. Louis, 
Jefferson, Riddick, Turner 

New Jersey—Glen Rock, R. E. Byrd; Manasquan, 
Entire System; Pitman, Entire System 

Outo—-Elida, Entire System; Garfield Heights, 
Maple Leaf Elem., Roosevelt 

PENNSYLVANIA—Millerton, Jackson Twp.; Nanticoke, 
Entire System; Wellsboro, Wellsboro Sr. & Jr. 
High; West Homestead, West Homestead Borough 

SoutH Dakota—Siour Falls, Longfellow 

Utran—Lucin, Lucin; Riverside, Riverside; Salt 
Lake City, Onequa 

Vircinra—Lynchburg, Thomas C. Miller 





EIGHT YEARS 


ALAskA—Juneau, Entire System; Sitka, Sitka 

CALIFORNIA—Alameda, Haight, Lincoln, Porter; 
Berkeley, Oxford 

Cotorapo—Boulder, Entire System; Denver, Emer- 
son; Grand Junction, Washington 

FLorrpa—Miami, Buena Vista; Tampa, V. M. Ybor 


Grorc1a—Atlanta, Jerome Jones 

Itt1nois—Aurora, Jr. High; Charleston, Eastern 
Illinois State Tchrs. College; Mendota, Entire 
System; Waukegan, Beach 

Inp1aAnA—Bloomington, Hunter; Evansville, High- 
land; Indianapolis, Ben Davis High, P. S. #13, 
P. S. #45; Rushville, Graham; Terre Haute, 
Thornton Jr. High ; 

lowa—Sioux City, Bancroft, Grant, Irving 

Kansas—Chase, Chase; Hays, Entire System; 
Wichita, Entire System 

Matne—Old Orchard Beach, Old Orchard Beach 
Elem.; Saco, Bonython Bldg., C. K. Burns Jr. 
High, Jordan Bldg., Locke Bldg., Sweetser Elem. 

MaryLanp—North East, North East High 

MAssACHUSETTS—Belmont, Mary Lee Burbank; 
Brookline, George S. Baldwin; Holden, Rice; Rut- 
land, Center , 

Micu1can—Adrian, New McKinley; Bay City, 
Wenona : 

Missourt—Kansas City, Ashland, Bancroft, Fair- 
mount; St. Louis, Adams, Baden, Chouteau, La- 
fayette, Sigel, Wade 

NesrasKkKa—Kearney, Nebraska State Tchrs. College 

Nevapa—Reno, Billinghurst Jr. High, Northside Jr. 
High, Southside; Sparks, Mary Lee Nichols 

New Jersey—Red Bank, Mechanic St., Red Bank 
Jr. High, River St. 

NortH CaroLina—Durham, Lakewood, Y. E. Smith 

Ou1o—Clyde, Entire System; Lockland, Arlington; 
Steubenville, Washington; Toledo, Clay Elem., 
Clay High 

PENNSYLVANIA—Beaver Springs, Beaver Voc. High, 
Spring Twp., Cons.; Chambersburg, Entire Sys- 
tem; Freeburg, Freeburg; Harleyville, Lower 
Salford Twp.; Lemoyne, Lemoyne High; Middle- 
burg, Kreamer, Middleburg, Middlecreek Twp.; 
Newport, Newport Jr.-Sr. High; Shamokin Dam, 
Shamokin Dam Jr. High; Upper Moreland Twp., 
Entire System 

Utan—Brigham City, Central; Emery, Emery: 
Ferron, Ferron Elem., South Emery High; Gar- 
land, Bear River Sr. High; Granger, Monroe Jr. 
High; Huntington, Huntington Elem., North 
Emery High; Lynn, Junction; Orangeville, 
Orangeville; Salt Lake City, Highland Park 

Vircinta—Richmond, Franklin, Robert Fulton, 
Springfield 

WasHiInGcTON—Bellingham, Roeder 

West Vircinra—Hinton, Greenbrier; Morgantown, 
Pursglove 


SEVEN YEARS 


ALABAMA—Birmingham, Henley 

Ca.trornia—Berkeley, Jefferson; Chula Vista, Chula 
Vista Union Grammar; Compton, Entire System; 
Oakland, Peralta; Pomona, Hamilton; Turlock, 
Hawthorne 

DELAWARE—W oodcrest, Henry C. Conrad High 

Fioripa—Miami, Southside 

Georci1a—Glynn County, Entire System 

ItLt1noris—Barrington, Barrington Jr. High; North 
Chicago, South 

Inp1anA—Indianapolis, John McCormick 

= City, Hawthorne, Hobson, Joy. Roose- 
velt 

Kansas—Coffeyville, Entire System 

MASSACHUSETTS—Lezington, Hancock 

MINNESOTA—Minneapolis, Lowell 

Missourt—Kirkwood, Henry Hough, John Pitman, 
George R. Robinson; St. Louis, Gardenville, Hod- 
gen, L’Ouverture, Mason, Michael, Sherman, 
Special School #6, Waring, Woodward 

Nevapa—Reno, Mary S. Doten, Orvis Ring; Sparks, 
Robert H. Mitchell, Sparks Jr. High 

New Jersey—Ocean Grove, Ocean Grove, Ridge 
Ave., Summerfield, Whitesville 

New Yorx—Gloversville, Central, Columbia, Kings- 
boro Ave., Lexington Ave., Oakland Ave., Park 





St. 

Oxuto—Liberty Union, Entire System; New Lyme, 
New Lyme; Toledo, Oregon Twp. Public Schools; 
Van Wert, Pleasant Twp. Cons.; Youngstown, 
J. G. Butler, Wilson High 

PENNSYLVANIA—Antrim, Duncan Twp.: Arnot, 
Bloss Twp.; Blossburg, Blossburg Boro; Duke 
Center, Otto Twp. Jr. High; Elkland, Elkland 
Boro; Gaines, Gaines Twp.; Liberty, Liberty 
Boro; Little Marsh, Chatham Twp.; Mainesburg, 
Sullivan Twp.; Mansfield, Mansfield Jr. High, 
State Tchrs. College; Marcus Hook, Entire Sys- 
tem; Middlebury Center, Middlebury Twp.: 
Morris, Morris Twp.; Morris Run, Hamilton 
Twp.; Nelson, Nelson Twp.; Osceola, Osceola 
Twp.; Rutland, Rutland Twp.; Sabinsville, Cly- 
mer Twp.; Tioga, Tioga Boro; Wellsboro, Charles- 
= Twp., Union Twp.; Westfield, Westfield Twp. 

ons. 

Soutn Daxota—Sioux Falls, Hawthorne 

Utau—Brigham City, Box Elder High; Castle 
Dale, Castle Dale Elem., Central High; Dewey- 
ville, Deweyville; Elmo, Elmo; Promontory Sta- 
tion, Boothe Valley; Tremonton, Thatcher; Yost, 
Yost 

Vircinta—Hopewell, Entire System 

West Vircin1ta—Charleston, Littlepage 

W tsconstn—Racine, Stephen Bull, Garfield, Gilbert- 
Knapp, William Horlick Sr. High, Jefferson, 
North Racine, Washington Jr. High; Sheboygan, 
Horace Mann 


SIX YEARS 


ALABAMA—T uscaloosa, Entire System 
Avaska—Egegik, Egegik; Fairbanks, Entire Sys- 
tem; Naknek, Naknek; Pilot Point, Pilot Point; 
Portlock, Portlock; Skagway, Entire System 
Arizona—Mesa, Entire System 


CaLirornia—El Segundo, El Segundo; Placerville 
Placerville; St. Helena, St. Helena Union High ’ 

Cotorapo—Englewood, Washington 

DELAWARE—M iddletown, Entire System 

District oF Cotump1a—Washington, Cranch, Den. 
nison Voc., Logan, Takoma i 

FLoripa—Miami, Comstock, Robert E. Lee Jr. High 
Santa Clara; Miami Beach, Central Beach; Tampa. 
Jackson ‘ 

Grorci1a—Atlanta, Morningside 

ItLinots—Berwyn, Irving; Edwardsville, Entire 
System; Evanston, Miller; Harrisburg, Bayliss 
Logan; Monmouth, Willitts; Peoria, Irving 

Inp1ANA—Bruceville, Entire System, Aliceville: 
Decker, Decker Chapel High; Evansville, Har 
wood; Freelandville, Entire System; Hammond 
Munster; Indianapolis, P. S. #35, P. S. #s2: 
Monroe City, Entire System; Vincennes, Frich. 
ton, Lincoln Sr. High 

Iowa—Sioux City, Webster, West Jr. High 

Kansas—Olathe, Entire System; Spearville, Entire 
System; Wichita, Boys Farm 

Kentucky—Benham, Benham High; Louisville 
Albert S. Brandeis, George D. Prentice : 

Lovistana—Bordelonville, Bordelonville; Romeville 
Romeville Sr. High , 

MainE—Saco, Saco Kindergarten 

MaryLtanp—Brunswick, Brunswick High, East 
Brunswick, West Brunswick; Elkton, Kenmore 
Cons.; Knoxville, Knoxville; Thurmont, Creagers- 
town 

Massacuusetts—Melrose, Franklin, Melrose High 

Micuican—Adrian, Washington; Alma, Wright 
Ave.; Detroit, Gardner, Higginbotham, White 

MinneEsota—Miunneapolis, Hale 

MississipPi—Biloxi, Gorenflo, Howard #1, Howard 





2 

Missourt—Kansas City, Longfellow, Paseo High, 
D. M. Pinkerton; St. Louis, Froebel, Lindenwood, 
Virginia Ave. 

en Churchill Co. High; Gardnerville, 
ons. 

New HampsHi1rE—Candia, Moore 

New Jersey—Moorestown, Lenola; North Plainfield, 
East End, West End; Plainfield, Irving, Jefferson 

New Yorxk—Schenectady, Hamilton, Yates; Solvay, 
Sr. High / 

On10—Beaverdam, Beaverdam Village; Campbells- 
town, Jackson Twp. Cen.; Canton, Cedar, Dueber; 
Lebanon, Otterbein Home; Le Roy, Westfield; 
Lima, Perry Rural; Magnolia, Magnolia; Mentor, 
Mentor High, Mentor Salida, No. Mentor; Mul- 
berry, Miami Twp. Rural; New Philadelphia, So. 
Elem., Tuscarawas Ave.; North Bloomfeld, 
Bloomfield Centralized; Williamsburg, Entire 
System 

Orecon—Pendleton, Entire System 

PennsyLvanta—Dauphin, Middle Paxton Twp.; 
Harrisburg, Open Air; High Spire, High Spire 
Boro; Hummelstown, Entire System; Jersey 
Shore, Entire System; Middletown, Londonderry 
Twp.; Millersburg, Entire System; Oberlin, 
Swatara Twp.; Paxtang, Paxtang Boro; Pen- 
brook, Entire System; Rutledge, Rutledge Bor- 
ough; South Williamsport, Entire System; 
Swarthmore, Rutgers Ave. Elem. 

Sout Carotina—Newberry, West_End | , 

TENNESSEE—Knoxville, Claxton; Memphis, Lions 
Open Air : : 

Utan—Bear River, Bear River City; Brigham, Box 
Elder Jr. High; Emery County, Entire System; 
Park Valley, Park Valley; Salt Lake City, 
Oquirrh; Snowville, Snowville 

VermMont—Center Rutland, Center Rutland ; 

Vircinta—Lynchburg, Robert E. Lee Jr. High; 
Richmond, Ginter Park 

WasHincton—Bellingham, Silver Beach 

Wisconsin—Kohler, Entire System; Sheboygan, 
U. S. Grant, So. Side Jr. High 

Wyominc—Casper, Harding 


FIVE YEARS 


ALABAMA—Jacksonville, State Tchrs. College 
Avaska—Ketchikan, Entire System | , 
CALIFORNIA—Corcoran, Corcoran Union Sr. High; 
Cummings, Leggett Valley; Redlands, Crafton, 
Franklin, Kingsbury, Lincoln, Lugonia, McKin- 
ley; Santa Cruz, Grant, Laurel 
DELAWARE—Magnolia, Magnolia : 
District oF CotumMsp1A—Washington, Randle High- 
lands, Sumner-Magruder neon ae 
FLoripa—Babson Park, Babson Park; Miami, Silver 
Bluff; Sarasota, Southside; South Miami, Coconut 
Grove : 
Intrnors—East St. Louis, Lansdowne Jr. High; 
North Chicago, Dist. #64 Entire System; Peoria, 
Douglas, Glen Oak; Rock Island, Central Jr. 
High, Lincoln; Waukegan, North ; 3 
Inp1ANA—Atlanta, Atlanta High; Brazil, Jr. High; 
Columbus, Garfield, Jefferson, McKinley; Evans- 
ville, Stringtown; Freelandville, Brick Cons.; In- 
dianapolis, P. S. #75, P. S. #76; Muncie, Forest 
Park; Sullivan, Jr. High; Valparaiso, Entire Sys- 
tem . ; 
Kansas—El Dorado, Jr. High; Kansas City, Roes- 
land; Merriam, So. Park, So. Park W alker; 
Osawatomie, Entire System; Winona, Entire Sys 
tem . . . 
Kentucky—Campbell County, _ Entire System; 
Louisville, John Marshall; Pikeville, Pikeville 
Elem., Pikeville Jr. High A 
LouIstana— cdi) Levert-Addis; Avoyelles Parish, 
Entire System; Kilbourne, Kilbourne High sila 
MaryLanpo—Buckeystown, Buckeystown; Chesaper 
City, Chesapeake City Elem.; Elk Mills, . 
Miils; Rising Sun, Calvert; Union Bridge, Johns- 
ville; Walkersville, Walkersville High 
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MassACHUSETTS—Stoneham, Entire System; Swamp- 
“scott, Machon | : 
\MicHican—Hastings, Entire System 
\[innEsoTa—Minneapolis, Clinton 7 : 
\isstsstpPI—Jackson, Edward L. Bailey Jr. High, 
“Barr, Duling, Robert E. Lee, J. L. Power 
Missouri—Clayton, Price; Kirkwood, Entire Sys- 
tem; St. Louis, Field, B. T. Washington Voc. — 
NevapaA—McGill, Entire System; Mina, Mina; Min- 
den, Cons.; Reno, Mount Rose 
New HampsHirE—Portsmouth, Farragut 
New JersEy—Elizabeth, William Livingston; Glen 
~ Rock, Central; Irvington, Myrtle Ave.; Moores- 
town, Moorestown Jr. High.; N ewark, So. Tenth 
North Plainfield, Entire System; Oakhurst, 


St.; - ° : 
Oakhurst; Plainfield, Washington; Union, Jeffer- 
son Jr. High 


New York—Endicott, George W. Johnson; Glovers- 
ville, McKinley, McNab 

NortH CaroLina—Durham, Morehead oi 

Oun1o—Bucyrus, Crawford, Kearsley, Kilbourne, 
Lincoln, Norton; Cincinnati, Central Fairmount; 
Lima, Shawnee Rural; Milford, Entire System; 
Senecaville, Senecaville-Richland Rural; Youngs- 
town, James Hillman Jr. High 

PennsyLvANIA—Colonial, Lower, Paxton Twp.; 
Eldred, Eldred Twp. Cons.; Elizabethville, Eliza- 
bethville Boro; Highspire, Entire System; New 
Cumberland, Entire System; Prospect Park, Jr.- 
Sr. High, Lincoln Ave., Prospect Park Borough, 
Washington Ave.; Swarthmore, College Ave. 
Elem.; Tioga County, Entire System; Verona, 
Verona Borough; Williamsport, Porter Twp. 

SoutH CaroLinA—Wagener, Central; Warrenville, 
Warrenville ‘ . f 

TENNESSEE—K norville, Flenniken; Memphis, River- 
side 

Texas—Amarillo, Wolflin 

Uran—Box Elder County, Entire System; Monti- 
cello, Monticello High & Elem. 

Vircinta—Norfolk, LaFayette. John Marshall; 
Portlock, Portlock High; Portsmouth, Deep Creek; 
Richmond, William Fox, Patrick Henry, Stone- 
wall Jackson 

West VircinrA—Huntinaton, Milton, 
Balls Gap 

Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Garden Homes 


Meadows; 


FOUR YEARS 


AtasKA—Anchorage, Entire System; Juneau, Min- 
field; Ketchikan, High, White Cliff; Nunachuk, 
Via Bethel, Federal Day; Seward, Entire System 

ArKkansas—Greenbrier, Centerville Schools 

CaLirorN1IA—Burbank, Abraham Lincoln; San Ber- 
nardino, Cajon; Santa Cruz, Branciforte 

ConnEcticut—East Hampton, Center; East Lyme, 
Entire System 

Grorcia—Columbus, Eleventh St., Linwood, Mcll- 
henny, No. Highlands, Rose Hill, St. Elmo, 16th 
St., Wynnton 

ILt1nois—Berwyn, Emmerson; Carterville, Carter- 
ville High; Chatsworth, Chatsworth; Decatur, 
Oak Grove; Hillsboro, Hillsboro Jr. High; Peoria, 
ag Coolidge; Springfield, Stuart; Waukegan, 

Jest 

Inp1anAa—Bedford, Lincoln; Brazil, Sr. High; Fort 
Wayne, Allen Co. Orphan’s Home, No. Side Sr. 
High; Indianapolis, P. S. #53; Lafayette, Wash- 
ington; Muncie, Washington; Oaktown, Oaktown 
Cons.; Osceola, Osceola 

Kansas—Marysville, Entire System 

KentucKy—Carrollton, Entire System; Pendleton 
County, Entire System; Russellville, Entire Sys- 
tem 

Louistana—Claiborne Parish, Entire System 

MainE—Dayton, Franklin, Union; N. Kennebunk- 
port, Ircu Bridge; Saco, Ferry, Locke 

MaryLanp—Emmitsburg, Emmitsburg Elem., Em- 
mitsburg High; Frederick, Parkway, Urbana 

Massacuusetts—Lezington, Parker; Melrose, Lin- 
coln; Worcester, Greendale 

Micui1can—Detroit, Burt, Longfellow; 
Sr. High 

Misstss1pp1—Biloxi, Entire System 

Missourt—Kirkwood, No. Glen Dale; St. Louis, 
Wayman Crow, St. Louis Childrens Hospital. 
_ Special School #10, Stowe Tchrs. College 

Nevapa—Goldfield, Co. High; Mineral County, En- 
_tire System . 

New HampsuirE—Lyme, Lyme Plain; Portsmouth, 
_Atlantic Hgts. 

New Jpesey—Camden, Liberty; Elizabeth, Conti- 
nenta 

Outo—Allen County, Entire System; Fremont, Fre- 
mont Ross Sr. High; Lockland, Springdale; 
Mentor, Mentor Village 

OrEGon—Roseburag, Green 

PENNSYLVANIA—Carnegie, Rosslyn Farms; Snyder 
, County, Entire System; Upper Darby, Aroniminck 

Sourn Dakora—Sioux Falls, Bancroft 
lENNESSEE—K no.ville, Brownlow 
ERMONT—Graniteville, Lower Graniteville 


Hastings, 


Wasuincton—Clallam Bay, Clallam Bay High; 
Sequim, Sequim Cons. 
ISCONSIN—Madison, Marquette; Racine, N. D. 


frat, Howell, Henry Mitchell Elem., Mitchell Jr. 
igh, Theodore Roosevelt, Washington Elem., 
Winslow; Sheboygan, Sheridan 


THREE YEARS 


ALABAMA—W est Blocton, West Blocton High 

‘ALASKA—Kenai, Public; Unalaska, Unalaska Terri- 
torial High 

ARIz0NA—Patagonia, 


ei] 2). \ - 
Phocaie Hieh Phoenix, North 


Grammar; 


CaLirornia—Burbank, Ralph W. Emerson; Oak- 
land, Glenview; Riverside, Grant, Lincoln, Lowell 
Elem.; San Bernardino, Meadowbrook 

CoLorapo—Grand Junction, Columbus 

Connecticut—Essex, Essex Grammar 

DELAWARE—New Castle, William Penn 

District or CortumB1a—Washington, Cook, Jeffer- 
son Junior High 

FLoripa—Coral Gables, Merrick Demonstration; 
Daytona Beach, North Seabreeze Elem.; Tampa, 
Theodore Roosevelt 

GEorGiA—Columbus, Entire System 

ILL1Ino1s—Bloomington, Washington; Chicago, 
Washburne Trade; Du Quoin, Lincoln, McKin- 
ley, West Park; Galena, Central, Junior High, 
Seminary Hill; Hoopeston, Maple; Waukegan, 
Entire System 

Inptana—Bedford, Central, Junior High, Madden, 
Stalker; Brazil, Zeller; Indianapolis, Calvin 
Fletcher Jr. High, Theodore Potter Fresh Air 
School No. 74, Speedway Public Schools; Jeffer- 
sonville, Spring Hill; Logansport, Columbia, 
Franklin, Longfellow, McKinley, Tipton, Wash- 
ington, Daniel Webster; Mishawaka, Roosevelt: 
Sullivan, Gymnasium, High; Tell City, Troy Con- 
solidated; Terre Haute, Honey Creek High 

lowa—Newton, Lincoln; Sioux City, Leeds High 

Kansas—Agenda, Agenda High; Eureka, Entire 
System; Meade, Entire System; Wichita, Friendly 
Gables, John Marshall 

Kentucky—Beattyville, Lee County High; Bullitt 
County, Entire System 

Lovistana—Chamberlin, Devall 
mer, Homer; Marksville, 
Harris Consolidated High; 
wood; Port Allen, Port Allen 

Maine—South Portland, Hutchins 

MaryLanp—Colora, Colora; Frederick County, En- 
tire System; Glen Burnie, Richard Henry Lee: 
Kitzmiller, Kitzmiller; Rising Sun, Calvert High, 
Rising Sun 

MassacHusetts—Bedford, Bedford Union; Le-xing- 
ton, Franklin; Stoneham, Junior High; Webster, 
Filmer; West Medford, Brooks 

MicnuicaAn—Detroit, Irving 

MINNESOTA—Minneapolis, Wenonah 

Missourt—Kansas City, Clay; Ladue, Entire Sys- 
tem; St. Louis, Dunnica Avenue 

Nevapa—Goldfield, Goldfield 

New HampsHirE—Etna, Etna; Lyme, Lyme Ches- 
ley; Lyme Whipple, Lyme Whipple 

New JersEy—Glen Rock, Entire System 

New Yorx—Hillburn, Hillburn Union; Poughkeep- 
sie, Trade; Suffern, Entire System; Tuckahoe, 
Waverly 

NortH CaroLtina—Mount Airy, Mount Airy High; 
Roper, Roper High 

Oxuto—Cadiz, Entire System; Columbus, Mt. Ver- 
non; Dayton, Franklin, Willard; Fremont, Entire 





Consolidated; Ho- 
Red River; Minden, 
Moreauville, Klein- 





System; Mentor, Mentor Elem.; Newton Falls, 
Braceville Twp. Consolidated; Ottawa, Entire 
System; Wilmington, Jefferson Twp.; Youngs- 


town, South Avenue 

OxKLaHomMa—Oklahoma City, Carey School 

Orecon—Albany, Maple Street 

PENNSYLVANIA—Edgemont, Edgemont Twp.; Gratz, 
Gratz Boro; Lemoyne, Entire System; Natrona, 
Harrison Twp.; Sharpsburg, O’Hara Twp.; 
Swarthmore, Jr.-Sr. High 

SoutH Daxota—Aberdeen, Entire System 

Trexas—Almeda, Almeda Elem., Almeda Jr. High; 
Amarillo, Bivins, Sanborn, Margaret Wills, Wil- 
son; Falfurrias, Central Ward, New Ward 

UtaH—Millard County, Entire System; Salt Lake 
City, Hawthorne, Liberty; Uintah County, Entire 
System 

Vircinta—Richmond, Highland Park 

WasHINGTON—Yakima, Madison 

West Vircinta—Caretta, Public; Charleston, Taft, 
Watts; Dunbar, Dunbar Third Ward 

Wisconsin—Racine, Lincoln; Sheboygan, Central 
High, North High, Washington; West Milwaukee, 


Pershing 
TWO YEARS 
ALABAMA—Centerville, Six Mile; Killen, Killen 
Elem., Killen Jr. High; Tuscaloosa, University 


Place 

Avaska—College, Dept. of Education; Haines, U. S. 
Government; Kasilof, Territorial; Seldovia, Sel- 
dovia Territorial; Unga, Unga Territorial; Wa- 
silla, Independence Mine Territorial 

ArRKANSAS—El Dorado, Sandy Land Sr. High; Junc- 
tion City, Junction City High; West Ridge, Mis- 
sissippi County High 

CaLtFornia—Brooks, Canon; Capay, Capay Union; 
Colma, Jefferson Grammar; Esparto, Cottonwood; 
Hayward, Castro Valley; Richmond, Woodrow 
Wilson; Riverside, Chemawa Jr. High; Rumsey, 
Rumsey; San Bernardino, Burbank, South Pasa- 
dena, Las Flores 

CoLorapo—Grand Junction, Emerson, Lincoln; La- 
mar, Entire System 

Connecticut—Fairfield, Holland Hill, McKinley; 
Milford, Ft. Trumbull 

District oF CoLtuMBia—Washington, Petworth 

FLoripa—Miami, Bougainvillea 

Ittino1s—Auburn, Auburn Grade; Brighton, Brigh- 
ton; Chicago, Mayfair; Coal City, South Side; 
Des Plaines, Maine Twp. High and Jr. College; 
Du Quoin, Wheatley; Hillsboro, Winhold 

Inp1aNa—Evansville, Rheinlander; Hobart, Entire 
System; Logansport, Hendricks, Jefferson; Misha- 
waka, Twin Branch; Monroeville, Jackson; South 
Bend, John Adams; Troy, Troy P. S.; Wheatland, 
Entire System 





Kansas—Emporia, Maynard; Medicine Lodge, En- 
tire System; Osawatomie, East; Salina, Lincoln 
Jr. High, Roosevelt Jr. High 

KentTucky—Alexandria, Grant’s Lick; Carrollton 
Dunbar; Wallins Creek, Entire System 

Loutstana—Cottonport, Dupont Jr. High 

Matne—Thomaston, Green Street 

MaryYLanp—Chesapeake City, Entire System; Fred- 
erick, Elm St., Phillip’s Delight; Point of Rocks, 
Point of Rocks 

Massacuvusetts—Levington, Munroe; 
Plainville High; HW’altham, Jonathan B. 
West Sprinafield, Memorial Ave. 

MississipP1—Biloart, Biloxi; Greenville, Court 

Missourt—Kansas City, Charles Sumner; St. Louis, 
Ashland High, Carr, Horace Mann, Shriners 
Hospital, Wheatley 

Nevapa—Austin, Austin Elem., Smith Creek; Haw- 
thorne, Hawthorne; Schurz, Schurz Elem. 

New HampsHirE—Alstead, Vilas High 

New Jersey—Bridgeton, Pearl St.; Jersey City, New 
Jersey State Teachers College; Trenton, Parker; 
VW’ anamassa, Wanamassa 

New York—East Islip, East Islip High 

NortH Caro_ina—Charlotte, Elizabeth, 
Heights; Durham, George W. Watts; 
Mount, Entire System 

Ou10—Bascom, Hopewell-Loudon High; Cairo, Cairo 
Village; Cincinnati, Mary Dill; Columbus, Bur- 
roughs, Southwood; Dayton, Fairview Ave., — 
.lona, 


Plainville, 
Bright; 


Wesley 


Rocky 


man; Fredericktown, Fredericktown High; 
Bath Rural; Lisbon, Lincoln; New Richmond, 
Entire System; Sugarcreek, Sugarcreek-Shanes- 


ville; Toledo, Adams Twp. Schools; Youngstown, 
Monroe 

OxKLAHOoMA—Ohklahoma City, Bryan 

OrEGon—Pendleton, Pendleton Jr. High; Portland, 
Whitaker 

PENNSYLVANIA—Allentown, Hokendauqua Jr. High; 
Bristol, Edgely Elem., Laurel Bend; Coplay, Egypt 
P. S.; Croydon, Croydon, Maple Shade Building; 
Dormont, Hillsdale Ave. Elem.; Elizabethtown, 
Conewago Twp.; Gibsonia, Hampton Twp.; Hali 
fax, Halifax Twp.; Hershey, East Hanover Twp.; 


Linwood, Lower Chichester Twp.; Montgomery, 
Brady Twp.; Montoursville, Shrewsbury; ‘Nez 
portville, Newportville; Royalton, Royalton 


Boro; State College, Ferguson Twp.; Tower City, 
Rush Twp.; Upper Darby, Bywood; Waterville, 
Cummings Twp.; Wellsboro, Brookfield Twp.. 
Elk Twp., Ward Twp.; Whitehall Twp. Schools, 
Entire System; Williamsport, Daniel Webster 
SoutH Caro_tina—Charleston, St. Andrew’s Elem.; 
Laurens, Entire System; Wagener, Sunny South 
SoutH Dakota—Sioux Falls, General Beadle 
Texas—Falfurrias, Entire System 
Uran—lIron County, Entire System; Jensen, Bon- 
anza; Ouray, Willow Creek; Randlett, Avalon: 
Salt Lake City, Madison, Webster 
VirGcinta—Amelia County, Entire System; Harri 
sonburg, Entire System; Richmond, Madison, J. E. 
B. Stuart; Roanoke, Conehurst 
WASHINGTON—Yakima, Barge-Lincoln, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, McKinley 
West Vircinrta—Hollywood, Hollywood; 
ville, Whitesville 
Wisconsin—Sheboygan, Franklin 
Wyominc—Casper, Lincoln 


Garfield, 


Whites 


CURRENT YEAR 


ALABAMA—Anniston, Glen Addie, Mechanicsville Jr. 
High, Noble St., Quintard Jr. High, Sixth Ward, 
Woodstock; Birmingham, Parental; Madrid, Mad- 
rid Jr. High; Wadley, Wadley 

Avaska—Moose Pass, Moose Pass 

CALIFORNIA—Cucamonga, Cucamonga; El Monte, 
Ruth Elem.; Lower Lake, Lower Lake; Lucerne, 
Lucerne Elem.; Manhattan Beach, Center St., 
Grandview; Menlo Park, Menlo Park; Oroville. 
Rio Bonito; Palo Alto, Greersburg, Ravenswood; 
San Bernardino, Marshall; San Francisco, Mira- 
loma; San Gabriel, Wilson 

Co.torapo—Dillon, Dillon; Grand Junction, Entire 
System; Greeley, Meeker Jr. High 

Connecticut—New Britain, Camp Training; Pom- 
fret, North; Stamford, Franklin; Uncasville, Un- 
casville 

Fioripa—Largo, Anona; Miami, Central; 
City, Woodrow Wilson; St. Petersburg, Forest 
Hills; Tampa, Edison, Gorrie, B. C. Graham 

GrEorcia—Albany, McIntosh St., Monroe St.; At- 
lanta, James L. Key; Chula, Chula 

ILtLtino1is—Chicago, Burley; DuQuoin, Entire Sys- 
tem; Evanston, Foster; Galena, Entire System; 
Galesburg, Bateman, Farnham, L. T. Stone, Silas 
Willard; Pecatonica, Pecatonica Com. High; River 
Grove, Rhodes; Utica, Utica P. S.; Western 
Springs, Franklin . 

Inp1ANA—Alexandria, Tomlinson; Anderson, Long- 
fellow; Argos, Green Twp.; Bloomington, Central; 
Cannelton, St. Michael’s; Culver, Culver Cons.; 
Decker, Decker High; Elwood, Edgewood; Evans- 
ville, Lynch, McCutchanville; Indianapolis, John 
Strange; Kokomo, Palmer; Logansport, Entire 
System; Lowell, Lake Prairie, Oakland; Muncie, 
Longfellow; Richmond, Dennis Jr. High; Ridge- 
ville, Green Twp.; Schneider, Schneider; Selma, 
Center; South Bend, J. Elmer Peak 

Iowa—Newton, Entire System; Sioux City, Long- 
fellow 

Kansas—Augusta, Garfield; Hutchinson, Grandview; 
Lamont, Lamont P. S.; Pittsburg, Central, Eugene 
Field, Lakeside Elem., Lakeside Jr. High, Lin- 
coln, Washington; Salina, Supervisors 

Kentucky—Harlan County, Entire System; Horse 
Cave, Horse Cave Ind.; Pikeville, Entire System; 
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Springfield, Entire System; West Point, Mt. 
Olivet 

Louistana—Ama, Ama; Destrehan, Montg; Good- 
hope, Goodhope; Grand Lake, Grand Lake High; 
Klondike, Klondike Elem.; Reeves, Reeves High; 
St. Rose, St. Rose; West Baton Rouge Parish, 
Entire System 

Maine—Augusta, Farrington 

MarYLAND—Rising Sun, New Valley 

Massacuusetts—Fairhaven, Job C. Tripp; Ply- 
mouth, South Street; Reading, Highland Cons.; 
Shelburne, Cons.; South Weymouth, Edward B. 
Nevin; Springfield, Sumner Ave.; Worcester, New 
Woodland Prep. 

Micu1GAN—Ferndale, Harding; Hemlock, Fremont; 
Highland Park, Thompson; Northville, Northville 
Open Air 

MississtPp1—Crosby, Entire System; Dublin, Dublin 
High 

Missourt—Kansas City, Humboldt; St. Louis, Ar- 
lington, Drawing Dept., Hempstead 

MontTana—Great Falls, Longfellow 

Nevapa—Austin, Big Smoky; Beowawe, Raleigh; 
Broken Hills, Broken Hill; Cortez, Cortez; Gard- 
nerville, Douglas County Sr. High; Mt. Mont- 
gomery, Mt. Montgomery 

New Hampsuire—Enfield Village Schools, Entire 
System 

New Jersey—Glen Ridge, Central, Forest Ave.; 
Plainfield, Lincoln; Princeton, Witherspoon; Yard- 
ville, Yardville Hgts. 

New Mexico—Carl/sbad, Carlsbad Jr. High 

New Yorx—Poughkeepsie, Boone Mem. Hospital; 


Sloatsburg, Sloatsburg; Suffern, Airmont Elem.; 
Watertown, Hamilton St. ? 

NortuH Carottna—Charlotte, Sunshine | 

NortH Daxota—Mandan, State Training; Velva, 
Velva Sr. High 

Oxu1o—Akron, Smith; Alpha, Beavercreek ‘eo 
High; Ashtabula, Division St., Park Jr. High 
Batavia, Entire System; Bolivar, Lawrence_Twp.; 
Bowersville, Jefferson Twp.; Columbus, Living- 
ston Ave.; Edenton, Edenton Rural; Hamilton, 
Pierce; Lisbon, David Anderson High; Lockland, 
Wayne High; New Philadelphia, York Twp.; New 
Richmond, Jackson; Orrville, Maple St., Oak St., 
Walnut St.; Pickerington, Pickerington; Youngs- 
town, Covington f . 

OreGon—Albany, Madison St. Jr. High; McMinn- 
ville, Columbus, McMinnville Jr. High, McMinn- 
ville Sr. High; Ophir, Ophir High . 

PENNSYLVANIA—Allentown, Whitehall r. High; 
Arendtsville, Arendtsville Vocational; Berrysburg, 
Berrysburg Boro, Lykens Valley Vocational High; 
Brackenridge, Har-Brack Union High; Carnegie, 
Washington; Conshohocken, Conshohocken; Croy- 
don, Bristol Twp. Schools; Durham, Durham 
Twp.; Elizabethville, Jefferson Twp.; Forest 
Grove, Wycombe Twp.; Franconia, Franconia 
Twp.; Hershey, West Hanover Twp.; Jersey Mills, 
McHenry Twp.; Lafayette Hill, Lafayette Hill; 
Langhorne, Middletown Twp.; Library, Bethel 
Twp. Sr. High; Linwood, Linwood Grammar; Mt. 
Holly Springs, Independent, Mt. Holly Springs; 
New Oxford, Entire System; Newtown, Newtown 
Twp., Northampton Twp.; Upper Darby, Highland 


Park, Primos; Washington, Log Pile, Wylie Ave.: 
West Elizabeth, West Elizabeth; Yardley, Edge. 
wood Jr. High, Makefield 
SoutH Carotina—Marion County, Entire System 
Soutu Dakxota—Canton, Entire System 
TENNESSEE—Byington, Carpenter Elem., Solway: 
Concord, Boyds Elem., Farragut Sr. High; Corry. 
ton, Clear Springs, Gibbs; Fountain City, Central 
Sr. High, Fort Sumpter Elem.; imberland 
Heights, Gap Creek Elem.; Knozville, Asbury 
Bearden High & Elem., Bonny Kate, Cedar Blu 
Chilhowee Elem., Currier Elem., High Bluff Elem. 
Robert Huff Elem., Moorland Heights, Mt. Olive. 
Pleasant Ridge, Ramsey Elem., Ritta, Riverdale. 
Skaggstown Elem., So. Knoxville Jr. High, John 
Tarelton, Union Elem., Vestal, West View, Wood- 
lawn Elem.; Neuberts, New Hopewell; Strawberry 
Plains, Carter si 
Texas—Groom, Grandview Cons.; Petty, Noble: 
Rockdale, Gay Hill; Texarkana, Pleasant Grove ” 
Uran—Salt Lake City, Riley, Riverside 
VeRMONT—Enosburg, East Sheldon; Gilman, Gilman 
Vircinta—Alexandria, Entire System, Groveton: 
Chatham, Climax Sr. High; Montgomery County. 
Entire System; Norfolk, John Goode, Ruffner Tr. 
High; Richmond, Matthew Maury, Short Pump; 
Vienna, Vienna 
WasuHi1ncTton—Clallam Bay, Fairview; Lakeview, 
Lakeview 
West Vircin1ta—Charleston, Mt. Ovas, Oakwood: 
Franklin, Franklin Sr. High; Sistersville, Main 
St.; West Union, West Union Grade : 
Wisconsin—Greendale, Entire System 





[Cont. from page 29| Thought it Over, 
compliments New York voters for “intelli- 
gent discrimination” at the fall mayoralty 
elections held in that city. Enumerating 
what the editor considered wise popular de- 
cisions evidenced in the elections, the state- 
ment closes with these significant sen- 
tences: “The difference between a good 
electorate and a bad electorate is largely 
one of education and information. Tues- 
day’s thoughtful voting is among other 
things a feather in the cap for our pub- 
lic schools.” 


Social Hygiene Day 


yy KEEP AMERICA STRONG—HELP BUILD 
BETTER HEALTH is the theme of the Sixth 
National Social Hygiene Day, to be ob- 
served on Wednesday, February 4, 1942. 
The purpose of this day is to help tell 
Americans why syphilis and gonorrhea 
must be driven out and how this job can 
be done. Folders, posters, pamphlets, and 
other materials may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation, 1790 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Is Your Address Correct? 


vy Diw you receEIve this issue of THE 
JoURNAL at your correct address? If not, 
please fill in the blank below and return it 
to the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street North- 
west, Washington, D. C.: 


NEW ADDRESS 
EN EE een ee eT rere 


Fe Ee nT ae MERE Re er ora 


OLD ADDRESS 


oe dL e _ | EET 
HUI, cicuccessacaccandhic asthenia 


Schools and Defense Saving 


s& ScHoots thruout the country are co- 
operating in the National Defense Savings 
Program. Answering the call of U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education John W. Stude- 
baker, state, city, and county superintend- 
ents are reporting ways in which their 
schools are promoting thrift education and 
citizenship training thru defense savings 
programs. 

Question-and-answer bulletins and de- 
fense stamp albums may be secured from 
the U. S. Office of Education, in care of 
Maris M. Proffitt, liaison officer for the 
Office of Education with the Treasury De- 
partment’s Defense Savings Division. 


Liquor and Our Human Resources 


yy ALMosT paILy some fact comes to our 
attention to emphasize the tragedy which 
liquor is bringing into American life. One 
day it is an account of a cross-country bus 
crowded from the road by a drinking 
driver, with ten innocent people killed. 
Another day it is a report of drinking 
around army camps to which boys have 
been drafted from fine homes, which have 
sought to maintain American standards of 
conduct against the efforts of commercial- 
ized indulgences to fasten upon our people 
lower standards of less advanced peoples. 
Another day it is a report from a noted 
jurist that in his state half the crime is as- 
sociated with liquor. 

Clearly it is time for teachers—whether 
in elementary school, highschool, or col- 
lege—to intensify their leadership in teach- 
ing the effects of alcohol. Everything the 
schools are trying to build up, liquor drink- 
ing tends to tear down. It is constantly 
destroying our human resources at the 
time when we need most to conserve them. 
The liquor traffic takes money that should 
go for food, clothing, and shelter, and 


sends the child to school unfit for learning, 
The liquor traffic destroys the wealth from 
which taxes to support schools are drawn. 

To help meet the need and demand for 
material for young people we are pub- 
lishing “Shall I become a Drinker?” [p21] 
It would have a fine influence if this Per- 
sonal Growth Leaflet could be given with 
a word of personal encouragement to great 
numbers of youth in highschool, college, 
the CCC, and army camps. 


Why Didn’t They Go to School? 


Sy “WE HAVE BEEN COMPELLED to reject 
over 50 percent of the individuals who 
have been called up for examination so 
far—150,000 of them because they have 
not reached the fourth-grade educational 
level,” said Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 
national director of Selective Service, on 
November 5. 


A Star in Kentucky's Crown 


3% “Kentucky is still looking toward the 
stars,” writes W. P. King, executive secre- 
tary of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion. “We broke a tradition of many years 
standing by amending our Constitution so 
that we will no longer have to distribute all 
our state school funds on a per capita 
basis. 

“The KEA feels a little boastful about 
this victory, for we not only carried the 
amendment but we did so by the largest 
majority ever given in the state on any 1s- 
sue—over six to one. 

“This is a good example of what a 
united profession can do if it puts its mind 
on big things and does not waste time and 
energy quibbling about trifles. 

“We have a good Governor, and a top- 
flight state superintendent, and we worked 
together to help a quarter of a million 
youngsters have a better chance. 


“We thought you [Cont. on page A] 
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* Practical help on many of the protlems confronting teachers 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Your national professional organization is a service agency. Its publications present the work of 
the Association and its departments and committees. The selected publications listed here have been 
issued recently in fields of great importance to teachers. For a more complete list of the Association’s 
publications see the December JournaL, page A-165, or write to the Association for a copy of the list. 


TEACHER WELFARE 





Salaries 


SALARIES OF CiTy ScHooL EMPLOYEEs, 
1940-41. Research Bulletin, March 1941. 
eer ere ere rr ee reer 25¢ 
PROBLEMS AND PRINCIPLES IN THE SCHED- 
ULING OF TEACHERS SALARIES. Committee 
on Salaries. 1940. 96p............... 25¢ 
StaTE MINIMUM-SALARY STANDARDS FOR 
TEACHERS, 1940. Oct. 1940. (Mimeo.) 
Sere eer Ot ee eae 25¢ 
SALARIES OF SCHOOL EMPLOYEES, 1938-39. 
Research Bulletin. March 1939. 32p.. .25¢ 
Tue Rurat TEACHER’s Economic Status. 


Research Bulletin. Jan. 1939. 64p.... .25¢ 


Tenure 


Court Decisions ON TEACHER TENURE 
REPORTED IN 1940. Committee on Tenure. 
April 1941. 32p. 
To WHom May Accrievep TEACHERS Ap- 
PEAL? Committee on Tenure. Feb. 1941. 
Net kink Stee Sek alae mn boe MeN Bact 25¢ 
THe Errect oF TENURE UPON PRoFEs- 
SIONAL GrowTH. Committee on Tenure. 
1940. 16p. 


Retirement 


Status oF TEACHER RETIREMENT. Research 
Bulletin. Jan. 1941. ..25¢ 


ANALYsis OF LocaAL PROVISIONS FOR 
TEACHER RETIREMENT. Research Bulletin. 
May 1940. 48p........... 25¢ 
A DecapeE oF Court Decisions on 
TEACHER RETIREMENT: 1930-39 INCLUSIVE. 
Committee on Retirement. 1940. 32p. 25¢ 
ANALYSIS OF THE STATUTORY Provisions 
FOR STATE TEACHERS RETIREMENT SYSTEMS. 
Committee on Retirement. 1939. 32p..25¢ 


Others 


PERTINENT ProBLEMS oF EouaL Oppor- 


TUNITY. Committee on Equal Opportunity.” 


June 1941. 40p....... . .25¢ 
THE STATUS OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION. 
Research Bulletin. March 1940. 32p.. .25¢ 
How To Orcaniz—E TEACHER CREDIT 
Unions. Committee on Credit Unions. 
ere 
City TEAcHERs: THEIR PREPARATION, SAL- 
ARIES, AND ExpERIENCE. Research Bulletin. 
Jan. 1940. 48p... 
Tue TEACHER Looxs aT TEACHER Loap. 
Research Bulletin. Nov. 1939. 56p.... .25¢ 


Tue Limits of AcADEMIC FREEDOM. Com- 
mittee on Academic Freedom. 1939. 
cpassuiewe ..25¢ 
Fit To Tracu. Ninth Yearbook. Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. 1938. 276p.$1 


FINANCING EDUCATION 





ScHooL Costs AND STATE EXPENDITURES, 


1930-1939. Research Bulletin. May 1941. 
 caraeweanats TET TerT. i 
FINANCE AND Business ADMINISTRATION. 


Review of Educational Research. April 
1941. I14p. 


EDUCATION AND Economic WELL-BEING IN 
AMERICAN Democracy. Educational Poli- 
cies Commission. 1940. 227p. 50¢ 


Tax LEGISLATION AFFECTING STATE SCHOOL 
REVENUES, 1934-38. Research Bulletin. May 
1939. 64p. 25¢ 
Why Scuoots Cost More. Research Bulle- 
tin. May 1938. 56p. 25¢ 


FEDERAL SupporT FOR EpucaTION: THE 
IssUES AND THE Facts. Research Bulletin. 


September 1937. 32p. 25¢ 


ScHoot Finance SysTEMs: Summaries de- 
scribing plans of state support for schools. 
Statements already released in the current 
revision include: Alabama, Arizona, Ar- 
kansas, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Missouri, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
Others are in preparation. Statements for 
each state system are on separate pages 
and sell for 5 cents each. 


SCHOOL AND CLASSROOM PROBLEMS 





Audio-Visual Aids 
FitMs For THE TEACHING oF Democracy. 
April 1941. (Mimeo.) 27p........... 25¢ 
Rapto anp THE CLAssroom. Department of 
Elementary School Principals. 1940-41. 
98p. 75¢ 
VisuaL Epucation. Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. 1940. g6p..50¢ 


Curriculum’ 


Tue American Crtizens HANDBOOK. I94T. 
See eek Pee ne ae er $1 


Tue SocitaL StupiEs IN THE ELEMENTARY 
ScHoo.. Twelfth Yearbook. National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. 1941. 260p.. . .$2 
ProcrRAMs AND UNITs IN THE SoctAL Stup- 
1Es. National Council for the Social Studies. 
July 1941. 149p.. $1.50 
Maxine) Science Instruction More 
WortHwuite. Department of Science In- 
struction. 1941. I20p. $ .50 
EpucaTIon For Famiry Lire. Nineteenth 
Yearbook. American Association of School 
Administrators. 1941. 368p. $2 


ARTs IN THE ELEMENTARY 
ScHooL. Twentieth Yearbook. Department 
of Elementary School Principals. 1941. 


442p. 
EpUCATION OF ExCEPTIONAL CHILDREN AND 


Minority Groups. Review of Fducational 
Research. June 1941. 114p............ $1 


LANGUAGE 


ProMIsING Practices IN SECONDARY Epv- 
caTIon. National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. Oct. 1940. 230p.... $1 
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Education and Democracy 


EDUCATION AND THE MoraLeE OF A FREE 
PropLe. Educational Policies Commission. 


Sy cs wha wan jase aan dbanekaned 10¢ 
Tue EpucaTion oF Free MEN IN AMERI- 
cAN Democracy. Educational Policies 
Commission. 1941. II5p.........-.-. 50¢ 


LEARNING THE Ways oF Democracy: A 
Case Book 1n Civic Epucation. Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. 1940. 486p. $1 


Tue Purposes oF EpucaTION IN AMERICAN 
Democracy. Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. 1938. I57p.. . 
THe Uniove Function oF EDUCATION IN 
AmerIcAN Democracy. Educational Polli- 
cies Commission. 1937. 129p.. 


Education and Social Trends 


ScHOOLS AND THE 1940 CENsus. Research 
Bulletin. Nov. 1941. 32p. 25¢ 


PopuLATION TRENDS AND THEIR Epwuca- 
TIONAL IMPLICATIONS. Research Bulletin. 
es MU Os eis cco bh becwasenads 50¢ 


Educational Interpretation 


Wuat Peopte THInk aspout YOUTH AND 
Epucation. Research Bulletin. Nov. 1940. 
36p. 25¢ 
EpucaTIONAL INTERPRETATION. Bibliog- 
raphy on Public Relations and School Pub- 
licity. 1939. (Mimeo.) 16p........... 10¢ 


THE IMPROVEMENT oF EpvucaTion. De- 
partment of Superintendence. Fifteenth 
Testeees. 2007. 300e.............+. 2 


TEACHER AND Pvustic. Eighth Yearbook. 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 1934. 


Guidance and Youth Problems 


Guiwe to Guripance. Vol. III. National 
Association of Deans of Women. Anno- 
tated bibliography of 1940 publications on 
gubilence. 1942. Gop...............+5. $1 


Tue ScHoot Fottows TuroucH. National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals. 
DN MEM hac tysnccey kane eehees $1 


Youtu at Work. National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. May 1941. 
200p. $1 


Youtu Epucation Topay. Sixteenth Year- 
book. American Association of School Ad- 


ministrators. 1938. 512p......... 2. $2 
From Hicu Scuoor to Cotrece. Research 
Bulletin. March 1938. 64p............ 25¢ 


Health Education 


HEALTH IN ScHoots. Twentieth Yearbook. 
American Association of School Adminis- 
qpabess. 2008. Seep... .......-65:. $2 
Heattu Epucation. Joint Committee on 
Health Problems in Education. Second 
Revision. 1941. 368p.. .. $1.50 
Tue Nurs£ IN THE SCHOOL: AN INTERPRE- 
TATION. Joint Committee on Health Prob- 
lems in Education. 1941. 4op.. . .20¢ 


SpecrAL EvENTs IN THE PuysicaAL Epuca- 
TION ProcraM. American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 


ee eer err eer eee 50¢ 


International Relations 


Americans ALL. Yearbook. Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. 
ee ere . $2 


Latin AMERICAN Backcrounps: A BIBLI- 


are ren ee rere re eer: $1 oGraPHy. Oct. 1941. 48p............. 25¢ 
Enclosed please find $1.0... (Check-Cash-Money Order) in payment for publi- 
cations of the following titles. ; 
EN Ree e ee Eee Tere eee a ee oe en eT Daas : 

netswenanana Re ne eee eT TT TET eT eee CRCmee 
ERD See eee eee eee eee se eS eer e 3... 
Discounts on quantity lots of the same item as follows: : 
2-9 copies, 10°%; 10-99, 25°4; 100 or more, 334%. Total $ : 
tk EAA aati lnc aati ceddah eaipaatabisbdaTiaaeraeNipe as acs oor : 
LRT NER TT eT nO nT er : 
eee en Ts ee en R14. ala date ncteneranaiecnonaenian : 
Orders which amount to $1 or less must be accompanied by cash. Carriage charges $ 
will be prepaid on cash orders but orders not accompanied by cash will be billed with ! 
carriage charges included. : 
(Make checks or money orders payable to National Education Association, and } 
mail this order to 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C.) ; 





Promotinc Wortp GoopwiLt in Hicy 
SCHOOLS AND THRU THE ACTIVITIES of 
TEACHERS ORGANIZATIONS. Committee on 
International Relations. 1940. gop... . .a5¢ 


ORGANIZATIONS INTERESTED IN INTERNA- 
TIONAL Reations. Research Bulletin. Sept 


Ie heh icdeneiéukn datos, 25¢ 


Libraries—School and Public 


ScHooLs AND Pusiic Lipraries Workinc 
ToGETHER IN ScHoot LIBRARY SERVICE, 


Joint Committee of N.E.A. and A.L.A. 


Methods 


HicH-ScHoot MeEtHops witTH SvpErior 
StupenTs. Research Bulletin. Sept. roqr. 
42p. 
MEETING SpectaL NEEDs OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
Cuitp. Nineteenth Yearbook. Department 
of Elementary School Principals. r1g4o, 
510p. 
THE IMpLiIcAaTIONS OF RESEARCH FOR THE 
Ciassroom TEACHER. Department of Class- 
room Teachers. 1939. 318p........... $1 


Rural Education 


Procress In Rurat Epucation. Research 
Bulletin. Sept. 1940. 56p............ 25¢ 


A Poricy ror Rurat EpucaTion IN THE 
Unitep States. Department of Rural Edu- 
cation. Yearbook. Feb. 1940. 48p..... 25¢ 


TEACHERS IN RuraL Communities. Com- 
mittee on Economic Status of the Rural 
Teacher. 1999. 12976................ 50¢ 


Safety Education 


SareTy Epucation. Eighteenth Yearbook. 
American Association of School Adminis- 
waiers. 8600. SEM... ........ 5.05.5. $2 


Units 1n Sarety Epucation (Grades V 
and VI). 1940. 68p. 25¢ 


Units in Sarety Epucation (Grades III 
and IV). 1940. 64p.. . 25¢ 


Units in Sarety Epucation (Grades | 
on TE). tee GK... . «2 <a ccccs- 25¢ 


SaFETy EpucaTIon THRU ScuHoots. Re- 
search Bulletin. Nov. 1938. 64p...... .25¢ 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL LEAFLETS (SAFETY IN 
Art, Civics, ENcLIsH, GENERAL SCIENCE, 
Home Economics, SHop, SOCIOLOGY; ALSO 
A LEAFLET FOR PARENTS). 4 pages each. 5¢ 
per copy; 6 for 25¢. 


Student Activities 


ViTAL1zED COMMENCEMENT MANUAL. 1942. 
g6p. 50¢ 
StupENT AcTIVITIES IN THE SECONDARY 
ScHoot. National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals. Dec. 1941...... $1 
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Among the latest Ginn and Company series: 
Andress and others: Safe and Healthy Living 
Johnson and others: Our Language (1942) 


Commission on American Citizenship, Catho- 
lic University of America: Faith and Free- 
dom Readers (1942) 

Horn and others: Progress in Reading 

Kelty: Life in Early America; Life in Modern 
America; Other Lands and Other Times 

Craig and others: New Pathways in Science 

Powers-Neuner-Bruner-Bradley: Adventuring 
in Science 

Buswell-Brownell-John: Arithmetics; World 
of Music 


GINN AND COMPANY OFFICES 
New York 


Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


Boston Chicago London 
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For seventy-five years Ginn and Company have 
been serving the schools. In our interpretation, 
service means not only making the best possible 
books to fit the changing educational pattern but 
pioneering, often at a risk, to produce materials 
that have a definite contribution to make to 
American education. It means not only manu- 
facturing books that meet high standards for 
durability and attractiveness but working con- 
stantly to better those standards. It means a 
skilled editorial staff and representatives who 
know your problems and want to help you with 


them. 
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[Cont. from page 32] would like to re- 
joice with us.” 

We do rejoice, Mr. King, and we think 
that this victory coupled with outstanding 
school legislative programs that were suc- 
cessfully achieved last year in North Caro- 
lina, West Virginia, and elsewhere prove 
that the American people will safeguard 
the ideal of free public education. The 
schools will be defended—indeed, gains 
will be registered—if the teaching profes- 
sion works at its problems and presents a 
united front. 


Calling the Youth of the Nation 

vv Tus ts the title of a 32-page abstract 
for highschool juniors and seniors of the 
Educational Policies Commission report, 
The Education of Free Men in American 
Democracy. Under the leadership of Chan- 
cellor Frederick M. Hunter of the Oregon 
State System of Higher Education, there 
has been established in Oregon a commit- 
tee for implementing the teaching of de- 
mocracy, with representatives from the 
State System of Higher Education, the 
State Department of Education, and the 
Curriculum Committee of the State Teach- 
ers Association. One of its first projects 
was to prepare this pamphlet, which con- 
tains a challenging foreword to highschool 
students, a checklist of democratic atti- 








$1.00 a year. 


low-up Record Card. 


vertical filing. 


WRITE 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 





THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


has for use in secondary schools 


STUDENT LIFE—The national monthly magazine, pictorial 
and descriptive of School and Student Activities. Eight 
numbers during school year—October through May— 


OCCUPATIONAL FOLLOW-UP AND ADJUSTMENT 
SURVEY FORMS—4 Forms, based on research and 
school try-out: Post-School Inventory; Follow-up Inter- 
view Schedule; Employer Interview Schedule; and Fol- 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL RECORD BLANK 
Certificate) —-A standardized composite form for report- 
ing the scholastic and personality attainment of the pupil 
to other schools, colleges, and employers. 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL PERMANENT RECORD CARD 


| —A 5 x 8 inch standardized permanent record card for 


—For Price of the Above Materials— 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


a Department of the National Education Association 
Washington, D. C. 





tudes, a self-test entitled “What Do You 
Know About Democracy?” and a series of 
questions for class discussion and special 
report. This pamphlet will be studied in 
practically every highschool in Oregon. 
The Educational Policies Commission, 
feeling confident that it may have a simi- 
lar widespread influence in the other 47 
states, has obtained a supply of the pam- 
phlets for sale. 

Order direct from the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington, D. C. Price: 1o¢ 
with NEA discount for quantities. See 
page A-12 for discount rates. 


Keep the Schools Strong 
—Make America Strong 


Junior Highschool Behavior Code 


 DEFLaTING tires of teachers’ automo- 
biles, talking out of turn, throwing spit- 
balls, “making art in books,” and “tough 
actions” are all taboo under a code of ethics 
drawn up by the pupils of Halsey Junior 
Highschool, 635 Evergreen Avenue, 
Brooklyn. The youngsters have also agreed 
to talk quietly, to “act one’s age,” and to 
give a seat to a woman in a trolley car, bus, 
or train. The last rule carries a fine point 
of discrimination: “Especially if she has a 
baby.” 









(Transfer 









Time—vous spent on various 
operations are major factors in the 
cost of PRINTING. Through care- 
ful planning and advanced pro- 
duction methods we have reduced 


the time element to a minimum. 


(This magazine is from our presses) 


JUDD & DETWEILER, Inc. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


No printing job too small—none too large 





The code was recently sent to Elias Lie- 
berman, associate superintendent of schools 
in charge of the Junior Highschool Divi- 
sion, New York, New York. It was the 
first of the codes to be received from the 
city’s eighty-two junior highschools in a 
plan by which pupils of each school were 
to formulate their own rules of conduct. 
An editorial committee of pupils, teachers, 
and principals will synthesize the best sug- 
gestions and publish them in a handbook 
before next June. 

Doors for Teachers 


yy ARE you in a rut in your teaching? 
Have you lost the calmness, good humor, 
and sincere enthusiasm which make a nat- 
ural, easy setting for the release of learn- 
ing power on the part of your pupils? If 
so, Chenault Kelly of Madison, New 
Jersey, Highschool suggests the following: 

“Close and open doors. Close the door 
of your classroom on any problems exist- 
ing now and leave them there not only 
physically but mentally and spiritually as 
well. Open the door of a new interest or 
open a long closed door of an old one— 
painting, playing a musical instrument, 
gardening, cooking foreign dishes, foster- 
ing that long squelched desire to write a 
book. What is that secret ambition of 
yours which you never hoped to realize be- 
cause you thought [Cont. on page A-8] 
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TWO BOOKLETS 
ON BUDGETING 


to help stretch family dollars now and in the years ahead 


ERE are two booklets on budg- 
H eting which really help one to 
meet today’s money problems. We 
believe that the important thing 
in budgeting is the family’s attz- 
tude toward spending. So these 
booklets deal with the broad issues 
in money management rather than 
with rigid spending patterns. ““No 
set of fixed percentages can be 
recommended,”’ says the booklet 
on principles, ‘‘for those available 
are averages of the way people 
have spent their incomes, not 
models of the way any income 
should be spent. Such a pattern 
fails to fit the special needs of any 
real family.” 


Whole family should 
take part 
Every family should work out its 
own spending plan to meet its 
own special needs. This calls for a 
family conference in which the 
young folks as well as the parents 
take part. We should frankly rec- 
ognize that a home belongs to the 
children as much as to the par- 
ents, that the children can help 
make the family dollars go farther 


by sharing in the planning as well 
as the spending. Young folks who 
learn how to plan their spending 
to fit their own particular needs 
and wants can help at home right 
now. More important, they are 
better prepared to manage their 
own funds in the years ahead, 
whatever problems those years 
may bring. 


3c stamp brings both 


“Money Management Principles” 
tells how to draw up the family 
spending plan. Into it have gone 
the results of our thinking and of 
our experience with family budg- 
eting problems over the last ten 
years. The booklet provides a 
short, practical text for high school 
and college classes. ““The Budget 
Calendar” contains work sheets 
for putting the principles into 
practice. It is very handy for work- 
ing out problems posed by the 
teacher. 

We will gladly send you a copy 
of each of these new booklets for a 
3c stamp to cover mailing costs. 
Won’t you please use the conven- 
ient coupon? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
Corporation 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


One of America's leading family finance organizations with 302 branches in 200 cities 


p--—-—-—---— 


Research Dept. JNEA-A 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


endar.” I enclose 3c stamp. 


Lu 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 


Please send me ‘‘Money Management Principles” and “‘The Budget Cal- 
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modi of your school lilrary? 


To promote among teachers and administrators a real 
understanding of what the library is for and how it 
works—this is the purpose of “Library Guidance for 
Teachers.” Accordingly, the essential unity of teaching 
and library work in the school is emphasized. With 
this book you can consolidate your own knowledge of 
the mechanics of library procedure, and increase your 
ability to direct students in skillful and successful use 
of the school library. The material is non-technical and 
the viewpoint of the teacher is maintained throughout. 
The book covers exactly those questions and problems 
about the use of the library that undoubtedly arise daily 
in your work. 


READ 


Library Guidance for Teachers 


By MARGARET KESSLER WALRAVEN and 
ALFRED HALL-QUEST 


$2.75 
Send for an “on approval” copy 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 


















Will you, too, 
hear this 


Happy 
Message 


when “bad luck” 
comes your way? 


When you figure so closely month after 
month to keep within your income, isn’t 
it tragic to have accident, sickness, or 
quarantine strike you like a thunderbolt? 
The force of the shock will be broken, 
however, if you are under the T.C.U. 
Umbrella. 

Remember, too, that T.C.U. can never assess its members. You know right 
from the start just what your protection is going to cost you. For less than 
a nickel a day you can be under the T.C.U. Umbrella. 

Send the coupon today. Learn what other Teachers have to say about the 


fair and generous treatment they receive from T.C.U. Why not get all the 
facts—without obligation today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
615 T.C.U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
iti ti tii) | FREE INFORMATION COUPON Seeceeeaanr 

To the T.C.U. 615 T.C.U. Building, 

Lincoln, Nebraska. 

I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 

Protection. Send me full details without obligation, 


“Thank you for your 
umbrella check which 
is always sent so very 
promptly and greatly 
appreciated.’” 


Miss Pearl L. Jacobson, 
Eureka, Cal. 
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~Rio-Grande 


EXPOSITION 
FLYER --- 


Only thru train between Chicago and 
San Francisco via Denver and Moffat 
Tunnel Scenic Shortcut ... thru the 
Rockies. Only two nights enroute. 
Daylight hours to enjoy magnificent 
mountain scenery from your train 
windows. 


NO EXTRA FARE 


Ly. Chicago........ 12:35p.m. Today 
9:05a.m.)\ 


Lv. Denver 
; Tomorrow 


Ly. Salt Lake City 11:35p.m. | 
Ar. San Francisco 10:30p.m. Next Day 
Thru standard and tourist Pullmans 
. « « de luxe coaches. 


SCENIC LIMITED... 
. . . via world-famed Royal Gorge, 
reached only by Rio Grande. 


40d) 
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PLL ae a xo8te ERM 
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THRU THE 
ROCKIES:--: 


— not around them — 





| Cont. from page A-6| you didn’t have the 
time or energy or you feared your friends 
might laugh? Time and energy will grow 
and laughter is a good thing for anyone 
—even your friends. 

“Now is the appointed time. If no inter- 
est presents itself readily to you, then you 
must go out and find one. This new ac- 
tivity, whatever it turns out to be, must be 
a strong and compelling one: so tempting 
you will practically run to it after your 
school duties are done, so engrossing that 
you will have no time after school to return 
to your classroom in thought, so beguiling 
that when you do arrive in school the next 
morning you will open your door upon a 
new room indeed, full of children but 
dimly remembered and upon a day pro- 
ceeding smoothly by plans fresh and un- 
rehearsed.” 





Keep the Schools Strong 
—Make America Strong 





Puerto Rico Teachers Do Things 


+ Luis MUNIZ SOUFFRONT, president of the 
Puerto Rico Teachers Association, lists the 
following facts concerning the Association: 


[1] Out of about 6500 teachers in serv- 
ice, the Association has a membership of 
5500. 

[2] Entrance fee is $2. Regular fee is 
$10 a year. This fee goes to general ex- 
penses, sick aid, and insurance benefit. 

[3] There is a clinic service for which an 
additional monthly fee of $1 is also col- 
lected. About 3600 members belong to this 
plan. 

[4] The Association owns a building, 
completely paid for and worth $75,000. On 
September 30 our assets in the banks 
amounted to $66,000. From this amount 
$29,600 were sent in checks to the Treas- 
ury Department at Washington for the 
purchase of $40,000 worth of defense 
bonds, series F. 


Did You Have a Good Christmas 
Program? 


s: Ir you DEVELOPED an effective Christ- 
mas program in the form of a pageant, 
play, or musical, why not send it in for 
consideration for use in THE JouRNAL for 
December 1942? 


Solidarity 


yy Great national problems confront our 
schools and the teaching profession over 
the entire United States. The NEA is of 
real and vital importance to every teacher 
in this city. Its research service is invalu- 
able. We rely upon the NEA for bringing 
about changes in federal law which de- 
prive many teachers and others of their 


rights as citizens; for securing federal aid 
so that the goal of equal opportunity for 
all children may be attained. Solidarity 
must prevail in our organizations—loca] 
—state—national. Each one of us has a 
personal responsibility for effective team- 
work, HAVE YOU JOINED ALL THREE?— 
Dora I, Dysart, president, Los Angeles 
Elementary Teachers Club. 


Are You a Sleepwalker? 


yy STRINGFELLOW BARR, president of St, 
John’s College, Annapolis, Maryland, 
writes in the October issue of the maga- 
zine, Tomorrow: 


“Some people walk in their sleep at 
night. Others sleepwalk straight around 
the clock. The former may get up a little 
dull in the morning. The latter are dull 
all day, and even their best friends won't 
tell them how dull they are. They are in- 
tellectual sleepwalkers, who wander halt- 
ingly from cradle to grave, their most 
exciting powers unexercised. 

“What will start us off to intellectual 
excitement? A chance remark, an inflec- 
tion of the voice, a gesture, a look may 
cause the first flash of recognition. But we 
can sensitize ourselves deliberately. The 
hearing of great music increases musical 
understanding. The seeing of great paint- 
ings opens our eyes to color and form. The 
reading of great books, not more books, 
throws us intimately with those great in- 
tellects of all time who were vividly 
awake; who were not merely animals with 
physical appetites but were men. Life being 
short, read only the best, starting perhaps 
with Homer. And watch for the flash.” 


Youth in Court 


yy THe AveracE age of the justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
fallen from 72 in 1937 to slightly under 
56, according to the American Observer. 
President Roosevelt has appointed seven 
members of the Court—the youngest, Jus- 
tice Douglas, is 43. 


School Lunch Helps 


yy Dozrs your elementary school teach 
nutrition education? The school lunch 
program is definitely a part of nutrition 
education. U. S. government agencies re- 
cently formed a cooperating committee on 
school lunches to assist teachers and school 
officials in attacking this community prob- 
lem. The U. S. Office of Education has 
issued a circular on “School Lunches and 
Education.” Loan packets of information 
on nutrition education are available to 
teachers from the Information Exchange 
of the U. S. Office of Education. 

It is reported that [Cont. on page A-10] 
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BEGIN THE NEW YEAR RIGHT! 


Every wide-awake member of the teaching 
profession aspires to have a Life Membership 
in the N.E.A. A new Life Member recently 
wrote: 

“It is indeed a satisfaction to begin this 
program of Life Membership. I regret 
sincerely not starting it twelve years ago 
when I began my teaching. I have always 
been a member of the N.E.A. during that 
time, but have not had the advantages of 
Life Membership.” 


Act now and avoid regrets! 
Member receives: 

a. A Gold Pin or Lapel Button. 

b. A Life Membership Card—one of the 
most greatly prized identification cre- 
dentials available to members of the 
teaching profession. 

. A Special Life Membership Certificate 
—beautiful, significant, and suitable for 
framing and hanging on the wall of the 
home or office. 

. The N.E.A. Journal each month during 
the school year, for life. 

The N.E.A. Research Bulletins, five is- 
sues a year, for life. 


Every Life 


. The annual Volume of Addresses and 
Proceedings—1,000 pages of important 
and inspiring educational information, 
for life. 


The cost is $10 a year for ten years with no 
interest charged on deferred payments. A re- 
mittance of $5 or $8 will complete your first 
instalment if your regular dues of $2 or $5 are 
paid for 1941-42. Start the new year right. Use 
the attached application blank today! 


Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary 
National Education Association of the United States 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Givens: Please enroll me as a Life Member 
of the National Education Association on the deferred 
payment plan—ten annual payments of $10 each. I 
understand that this will entitle me to receive FOR 
LIFE the N.E.A. Journal, the Research Bulletins, 
and the annual Volume of Addresses and Proceedings, 
also an engraved certificate, membership card, and 
gold emblem. Kindly send these to me at the address 
indicated below. Enclosed please find $eemmumunnnn -» first 





EVERY RURAL TEACHER 
SHOULD HAVE THIS 


Send for your copy today! Contains 2 
complete music appreciation courses 
built around 26 selected Victor Records 
selected for use in ungraded schools! 





H* -RE is a must for every 
teacher in ungraded 
schools. It’s a FREE book of 
40 pages, explaining and show- 
ing how to use the 26 selected 
Victor Records picked for 
teaching music appreciation 
in ungraded schools. 


On the twenty-six selected 
Victor Records are recorded 


more than one hundred and 
fifty different compositions 
which give a broad basis for 
music appreciation courses 
in rural schools. 


Send for your free copy of 
this interesting and valuable 
book. All you need do is fill 
in the coupon and mail. You 
are under no obligation at all. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


RCA Victor . . . everything 
Audio-Visual for the School 
...from Records to Sound 


Systems 


FOR | ATNO 
EXTRA | EXTRA 
QUALITY} Cost 


-buy RCA VICTORS 


Trademarks ‘“‘RCA Victor” 
and “Victor” Reg. U. S. Pat. 
Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 
In Canada, RCA Victor Co., 
Ltd., Montreal. 


Educational Dept. (NE-1) 

RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

Camden, N. J. 

Please send me my free copy of the new 


book, RURAL UNITS I and II. 


I icc cnscdainascocnseuaaheaninasaleobstnmneenebacinnatonncihe 


PI i saccaxc:ssnciceckceacansdanipsincebenanesionntabnionseests 


City 


instalment. 


Oi anand 


RCA Victor 


AUDIO VISUAL SERVICE 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT ¢ RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Camden, N. J. © A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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New 16mm. 


COLOR FILMS 


GREECE 
One Reel. Silent 




















































YUGOSLAVIA 
One Reel. Silent 


MEXICO 


Three Reels. Sound 


THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL OF TOMORROW 


Progressive education at Green Belt, 
Maryland. One Reel. Silent. 


Send for catalog of 2200 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects. 


WALTER 0. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 West 45th St., Dept. A-1, New York 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
CHICAGO 


OUR SERVICE 
iS NATIONWIDE 





Established 1885 


TEACHERS AGENCY “4.4.7. 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 





INTER-AMERICAN SUMMER UNIVERSITY 


SAN 40sé, COSTA RICA 
FIRST TERM, June 13 to July 9, 1942 
SECOND TERM, July 25 to August 20, 1942 
INTER-SESSION, July 11 to July 23, 1942 


Excellent Courses in Practical Spanish taught 
by Native Professors. Courses offered for ad- 
vanced degrees. 
Expenses reasonable; climate unsurpassed. 
All-expense tours available. 
For information on Transportation 
Address: 
The W. Arthur Strain Travel Service, 
The Stoneleigh Hotel, Dallas, Texas 
For information on Courses offered 
Address: 
Miss Fletcher R. Wickham, Secretary 
225 South Windomere Avenue, Dallas, Tex. 





BALOPTICONS 


A B&L Balopticon will 
prove the most econom- 
ical as well as the most 
efiicient means of teach- 
ing visually. There is a 
B&L Lantern Slide or 
Opaque Balopticon for 
every still projection 
purpose. Write for a 
catalog. Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., 684 St. Paul 
Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


aan Rejaate 





Teachers are having better opportunities than they have had 
in many years, The Government with its defense program is 
requiring the services of so many teachers. Administrators 
throughout the country are requesting us to make recommenda- 
tions to them. Salaries in many places are increasing. Member 
N.A.T.A. Address 1200-10 Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


” §35 Fifth Ave., New York City e 











WANTED 


og & of retirement age who want 
¥ ‘4 good health, fine climate, 
“ Pee sports, entertainments and 
comfortable living on their 
pensions or annuities, to 
come and live among our 
lakes and orange’ groves 
and friendly neighbors. 
For booklet and information, 
write 


ORANGE COUNTY C. of C. 


&\ 430 County Building 
i } ORLANDO, €LORIDA 


Complete education for teaching ‘56 th 
in elementary grades, kinder- \~)07, 
garten and nursery school. Chil- \/ 
dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago’s 
«<= lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
G rs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. 
rite for list of successful alumnae. . 
National College of Education 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, PRES. BOX 216-A EVANSTON, ILL. 













. A service for Colleges, Secondary and Elementary 
A L BER T Member ¢-1,501s.Goodcandidatesin demand. Send forinformation. 


Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


Rapi0-.: -.- MAT Make Your Own 
Slides on Your 


Talk from your Tesendiee-en— 


screen with quickly i RADIO MATS 
TYPEWRITTEN Write for free samples 


MESSAGES RADIO- a SLIDE 
io-M 1. i > 
50 Radio-Mats $1.50 1819 Swe 


White, Amber, Green Ka 
Accept no substitute New yok i. y. 


1S THE STATIONERY OF THE SCREEN 


GRADE SCHOOL 
STAGE DRAPES 
INEXPENSIVE 
Easy-To-Install Track. 
Mail Stage Sizes for 
Estimates and Samples. 
DIRECT FROM MFG. 


Camden Artcraft Co. 
160 N. Wells, Chicago 8 








Jor Their 
QUALITY 


ond Design /. 


Mouth Health of 


School Children 
$.25 


Practical suggestions for develop- 
ing, preserving and restoring mouth 
health in children. 


Nurse in the School 
$.20 


Clarifies relationships between 
nurses and other members of school 
staff and indicates how the nurse 
may best contribute to school health 
objectives. 


(Cash must accompany orders of 
$1.00 or less) 


NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
of the United States 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


[ Cont. from page A-8] free lunches will be 
given this winter to more than 5,000,000 
students in 67,000 schools thru the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s school lunch pro- 
gram. Each month the program accounts 
for the consumption of 56,000,000 pounds 
of dairy products, eggs, cereals, fruits, 
vegetables, meats, and fish with a retail 
value of $4,000,000. 


Lost 


W AT AN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE a par- 
ticularly dry speaker turned to a teacher 
at his right and said, “Do you follow 
me?” 

“I have so far,” answered the teacher, 
shifting wearily about on his chair, “but 
I'll say frankly that if I thought I could 
find my way back, I’d quit right here.” 


Who Will Be the Next? 


vy WE succestep in the November Jour- 
NAL that the schools take advantage of the 
public relations opportunity which exists 
in their fine buildings by developing bul- 
letin boards giving the name of the school 
and pertinent facts in lettering which could 
be easily read by passing motorists. Schools 
that have worked on this problem were 
invited to send in reports and suggestions 
and are doing so. A letter from Minne- 
apolis reports that an identifying bulletin 
board has been placed on the Michael 
Dowling School for Crippled Children. It 
is four feet high and six feet long. The 
background is of black sanded materials 
and the lettering in gold leaf. Other reports 
are invited. 


“Golden California” 
Principals Banquet 


yy Tue sanquet of the NEA Department 
of Elementary School Principals will be 
one of the highlights of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators’ con- 
vention in San Francisco on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1942. In an entertainment fea- 
ture entitled “Golden California,” drama- 
tic glimpses of California’s colorful past 
and present will unwind from Columbus 
thru Cortez, Cabrillo, Father Serra, the 
Spanish domination of the Roaring Fifties, 
and the Stars and Stripes (when California 
came under her sixth flag and was admitted 
as the thirty-first state of the Union), to 
the present which will be represented by 
the different kinds of “gold” to be found in 
California today. The Los Angeles Prin- 
cipals Club, under the leadership of Prest- 
dent C. W. Preston, has charge of this part 
of the program. Hosts for the banquet will 
be the executive board of the Bay Section. 
California Elementary School Principals 
Association, Kenneth Forry, Martinez, 
president, with Sarah L. Young, Oakland, 
general chairman. 


Theme of 


























(iri 


National Parks 


ON A TRIP TO AND FROM 


California 






Santa Fe is the only railroad 
entering this National Park! 
or he “a 


Santa Fe is the only railroad 
to Carlsbad, New Mexico! 


© Travel to and from California via Santa 
Fe this winter, and explore one of these 
world-famous wonderlands on the way out; 
the other on the way back! 


Through Santa Fe standard and tourist- 
Pullmans, daily from both Chicago and Los 
Angeles, go direct to the South Rim of 
Grand Canyon...and through tourist-Pull- 
mans on the Scout, daily from Chicago 
and Los Angeles, go direct to Carlsbad. 
The all-expense Carlsbad Caverns side trip 
via the Scout from Clovis, N. M., is only 
$9.75* (plus small berth charge in tourist- 
Pullman). Ask any railroad ticket office or 
travel bureau for details. @ Mail coupon now. 


iT. B. Gallaher, Passenger Traffic Manager 1 
1031 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 3 
, Send Grand Canyon; Carlsbad Caverns booklets. 


*Federal tax not included 


President Robert H. Edgar has chosen 
as the tcpic for the Department’s meeting 
on February 23 “The Part the Elementary 
School Plays in Our Democratic Living.” 
On February 24, the California Elemen- 
tary School Principals Association, under 
the direction of Helen Heffernan, Sacra- 
mento, and Sarah L. Young, Oakland, will 
present a panel discussion centering around 
the theme, “The Elementary School of To- 
morrow.” Outstanding California educa- 
tors will participate in this excellent pro- 
gram. 


Keep the Schools Strong 
—Make America Strong 


Pittsburgh Credit Union 
3 Tue assets of the Pittsburgh (Penn- 


sylvania) Teachers Credit Union are now 
$319,150, according to the November 
Pittsburgh Teachers Bulletin. 














257 A 
MEMBER 


On 


DATES TO RE 


January 12-17, 1942—Printing Edu- 
cation Week sponsored by the National 
Graphic Arts Education Association, 719 
Fifteenth Street Northwest, Washington, 
D. C. Helpful materials will be sent on 
request. 

January 24, 25, 26—Child Labor Day. 
For information address National Child 
Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

February 8-15—Negro History Week. 
For information and materials address As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro Life and 
History, 1538 Ninth Street Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 

February 15-22—Brotherhood Week 
sponsored by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

February 19-21—International Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children (a department 
of the NEA) at the Hotel Schroeder, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

February 20-21—American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges, San Francisco. 

February 21-26—American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, San Fran- 
cisco. 

February 26-28—American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges to meet in Los 
Angeles. 

March 5-7—Southeastern Arts Asso- 
ciation, Henry Hotel, Greensboro, N. C. 

March 25-28—Eastern Arts Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y. 

[Cont. on page A-12] 
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GET MORE 


OUT OF THE 


SAN 
FRANCISCO 
CONVENTION 


Make that trip to San Francisco 
for the School Administrators’ con- 
vention more than a trip—make it 
an adventure! And without adding 
a penny to rail fare from most cities! 

One way, either coming or going, 
see the great Pacific Northwest. See 
mountains that really are mountains. 
Let the snow-capped vastness of the 
Montana and Idaho Rockies intro- 
duce you to the rolling lands of 
Spokane and the Inland Empire. 
Then through the towering forests 
of the Cascades to Seattle, busy cos- 
mopolitan gateway to Alaska and 
the Orient. On to Tacoma, where 
majestic Mt. Rainier looms 14,000 
feet above your train. Next Portland, 
with its year-round roses and its 
skiing paradise, Mt. Hood. Finally 
Oregon and the big tree country— 
the dramatic way to enter California. 


Best of all, you'll bask in the luxury 
of the North Coast Limited, famous 
for its fine food and its ““Great Big” 
Baked Potatoes. For full facts on 
this remarkable opportunity to get 
more out of the San Francisco con- 
vention mail the coupon below. 
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HB sMr. E. E. Nelson, : : : 

@ 213 Northern Pacific Ry.,Saint Paul, Minn. 
Please send full information about rail | 

a trip to San Francisco, one way via Pacific 

a Northwest. cd 
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BRIEF ANNOUNCEMENTS, OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO EDUCATORS. 





Business and credit references are requested from all advertisers in this section. The 


rate is 25¢ per word, for over 210,000 circulation. 


Final closing date for each issue is 


the 5th of the month preceding—i.e. February issue closes January 5S. 








AGENT-TEACHERS 





EARN SIDE MONEY for yourself or school clubs 
taking orders from Seniors for our sensational selling 
Graduation Name Cards. Teachers everywhere profit- 
ing. Details RUSHED! ... No obligations. CRAFT- 
CARDS, Box 235 (Dept. TE), Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 








BOOKS 
TWO VALUABLE TEACHING AIDS. “KNOW- 
ING YOUR TREES’’—Photographs and complete 


descriptions of over one hundred American trees; 
“AMERICAN CONSERVATION’’—in picture and 
story. Presents complete story of the conservation of 
organic natural resources of America. $2.50 each. 
Send for leaflet fully describing each book. The 
American Forestry Association, 917 17th Street, North- 
west, Washington, D. C. 


CAPS AND GOWNS 


FOR GRADUATION. Special money-saving plan. 
Choir and choral apparel, Band Uniforms. DeMoulin 
Bros. & Co., 1054 South Fourth St., Greenville, Illinois. 


| 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


WANTED—Contacts with committees or individuals 
working on Courses of Study. We offer data on picture 
integration possibilities. ARTEXT PRINTS, INC., 
Westport, Conn. Box B-70. 





INDIAN RELICS 


25 GENUINE INDIAN arrowheads, $1.00. Catalog. 
Geo. Holder, Glenwood, Arkansas. 





JEWELRY 





200 Jewelry Sets, removed from rings, etc. 
LOWE’S, Box 525, Chicago, Tl. 


$2.00. 





KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


_HAPPY BUILDERS PROJECT BLOCKS will pro- 
vide your kindergarten with a bread building program 
of safe rigid projects for dramatic play. Write for 
literature. APPLETON WOOD PRODUCTS COM- 
PANY, Appleton, Wisconsin. 


THE KINDERGARTEN CURRICULUM. Valuable 
Teachers’ Guidebook. 316 pages—detailed unit activi- 
ties, bibliographies. $1.50. Morgan-Dillon Co., 6433 
RAVENSWOOD AVE.. Chicago. 








MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED—Meritorious 
works of public interest on all subiects. Booklet sent 
_ Meador Publishing Co., 324 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





WHO WAS EMANUEL SWEDENBORG? 
borg? Swedenborg? 
Britannica. 


j Sweden- 
Swedenborg?—See: Encyclopedia 





MUSIC 





SONGS of the AMERICAS—BOTSFORD. 57 Folk 
Songs from U. S. A.. HAWAIT, CANADA, LATIN 
oma 75¢. G. SCHIRMER, 3 East 43rd Street, 
New York. 





SOUND FILMS 





16MM EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILMS. Free cata- 
logue. AUDIO-FILM LIBRARIES, Bloomfield, New 


Jersey. 


16mm. ENTERTAINMENT FILMS—One dollar per 
Reel. SWANK’S, 622 North Skinker, St. Louis, Mo. 


A-12 | 





RARE COINS 





COMMEMORATIVE HALFDOLLARS, Stone 
Mountain, Illinois, Cleveland, Long Island, Columbian, 
$1.00 ea. Illustrated Catalogue, 25¢. N. Shultz, Salt 
Lake, Utah. 





SHORTHAND 





McCULLEY SHORTHAND, a really new system. 
More double consonants written as one. Few rules and 
brief forms to remember. Understand it in a few 
minutes. Read it in a few hours. Write it readily in a 
few days. Teach it in a month. Great speed possible. 
Teachers double income teaching it nights. Used in 
Washington. Textbook with key $1 postpaid. McCulley 
Pub. Co., Madisonville, Ky. 





STAMPED LINENS FOR EMBROIDERY 


24-PAGE CATALOG FREE describing exquisite 
stamped linens, bedspreads, pillow cases, towels, scarves, 
aprons, novelties, etc. Each article accompanied by 
full instructions. Merribee Art Embroidery Co., 22 
West 21st St., Dept. 842, New York. 





SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 





“SCHOOLS ARE CAUTIONED against purchasing 
sets of encyclopedias and books, the authenticity and 
usefulness of which have not been established. .. . 
For information about sets of books, consult... 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN, _ published 
quarterly by the American Library Association’’-—from 
Manual for Teacher-Librarians, Minnesota Department 
of Education. Sample copy of recent issue free to first 
500 schools requesting it—(50¢ a copy, $2 yearly). 
American Library Association, Chicago. 


SUPPLIES 


CLEANING CHALKBOARDS—Simple, easy—keeps 
boards in perfect writing condition—-no washing—Write 
for information on Hygieia Chalkboard Cleaner. The 
American Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 


TEACHING AIDS 


PLASTICS—Fascinating 


Craft Material. Replace 
Needed Defense Metals. 


Practical—Easy-to-Work— 
Colorful. BAKELITE. CATALIN. Send TODAY 
for Special 22 Projects. Includes Working Instruc- 
tions and Suggestions, $1.00. (Stock List and Work- 
ing Instructions catalog only 10¢). DEPENDABLE 
MACHINERY COMPANY, 1011 Harrison, Oakland, 
California. 

BRIGHTLY ILLUSTRATED new journalism text- 
book, THE STENCIL DUPLICATED NEWSPAPER, 
is happy combination of writing and duplicating tech- 





nique. $2.00. Sent on approval. F. S. Knight, Hood 
River, Oregon. 

COMPLETE LINE: HECTOGRAPH WORK- 
BOOKS, FOLK DOLL PICTURES, VOCATIONAL 


MONOGRAPHS. All grades. FREE CATALOG. Mor- 
gan-Dillon Co., 6433 RAVENSWOOD AVE.. Chicago. 


35MM _ FILMSLIDES—General Science, Chemistry, 
or Biology. VISUAL SCIENCES: 264 N. Suffern, 








TROPHIES 


CUPS. MEDALS, BADGES, BRONZE TABLETS, 
CLASS PINS, FELT GOODS, FLAGS, CELLULOID 
BUTTONS, Catalogue. Boston Badge—Bent & Bush 
Co., Whitman. Mass. 





UNIFORMS 





BAND UNIFORMS. graduation caps and gowns, 
choir and choral apparel. DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 1054 
South Fourth St., Greenville, Illinois. 





VISUAL AIDS 


CLASSROOM VISUAL AIDS: Stereographs, lantern 
slides, diagnostic and remedial reading devices, hand- 
made-lantern-slide materials. Keystone View Company, 
Meadville, Penna. 


THE JOURNAL OF 


[Cont. from page A-11] 

March 28-April 2—Music Educators 
National Conference, a department of the 
NEA, will meet in Milwaukee. Additional 
information available from C.V.Buttelman, 
64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 

March 1942—Seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary, U. S. Office of Education. 

April 6-11—Association for Child- 
hood Education, Buffalo, N. Y. 

April 8-11—Western Arts Associa- 
tion, Hotel Phillips, Kansas City, Mo. 

April 15-18—The American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation will hold its annual convention 
in joint meeting with the Southern Dis- 
trict Association, at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans. 

May 2-9—Eighth Pan-American Child 
Congress in Washington, D. C., at the call 
of the State Department of the United 
States. 

May 3-6—Thirteenth Institute for 
Education by Radio, Deshler-Wallick Ho- 
tel, Columbus, Ohio. 

May 17—Citizenship Recognition Day. 

June 28-July 2—NEA convention at 
Denver. 

July 8-10—World Federation of Edu- 


cation Associations, Montreal, Canada. 


—— i __- 
> | 
N E 

___ PUBLICATIONS — 


School Finance Systems. With the co- 
operation of specialists in each state, the 
Research Division is revising its summaries 
describing the plan of state support for 
schools in the 48 states. These statements 
were first issued beginning in November 
1934 and have been revised from time to 
time. Statements already released in the 
current revision include: Alabama, Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, Indiana, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Missouri, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and Wis- 
consin. Others are in preparation and will 
be issued during the next few months. 
Each statement discusses sources of state 
school revenue and apportionment of state 
aid and is illustrated by a chart and tables. 
Statements for each state system are on 
separate pages and sell for 5 cents each. 

Unless otherwise indicated, discounts for 
quantities on NEA publications are: 2-9 
copies, 10 percent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 
100 or more, 33 1/3 percent. Orders which 
amount to $1 or less must be accompanied 
by cash. Carriage charges will be prepaid 
on cash orders but not on billed orders. 
Order from the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 16th St., Washington, D. C. 
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80th Annual Convention 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
of the UNITED STATES 


DENVER 
June 28 to July 2, 1942 


General sessions, representative assemblies, registration headquarters, and exhibits will be located in 
Municipal Auditorium which is conveniently located (see map, #29) and within easy access to all hotels 
as listed. Meetings of the departments and allied groups will be arranged in halls and buildings as con- 
venient to the Municipal Auditorium as is possible. 


Registration, exhibits, and some preliminary official meetings will be held on Saturday, June 27. The 
convention proper opens Sunday afternoon, June 28, and carries through Thursday, July 2. 


A list of leading Denver hotels, with their rates, is shown on the reverse of this page, with form to 

be used in applying for hotel accommodations. Upon 

i hog KI A bas! NI receipt of your request for reservation the Housing 

an b, oS £> ,» Committee will make the arrangements and two copies 

Y 14 K < > e q of the confirmation will be sent to you. Please check 

7 <> <> > C? the date and time of your arrival, then sign one copy 

oS and return it immediately to the designated hotel. 
CS Sy @ Keep the other copy. 


Denver has some of the finest auto courts to be 
found in the country. Families and parties motoring to 


the convention may be interested 


a 

S. Zot ve in these excellent accommoda- 
2 | | | | | | tions, most of which are not more 
> 
< Eon Ave than 15 minutes from the conven- 


tion hall and headquarters. The 
rates range from $1.50 to $4.00 per 
person. 


Attendance at the Denver con- 
tions for travel. Those interested 


in summer school courses will 


have ample opportunities for at- 





tendance at institutions within 


(aN 
> 
IIb ICICI 


that area. Forthcoming issues of 
the JOURNAL will carry inter- 


W. lat AVE esting announcements of travel 


| vention provides unusual attrac- 


arrangements and summer schoo! 





courses. 
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DENVER HOTELS 


The following list of Denver hotels, with rates, has been furnished by the Denver Convention and Tourist 
Bureau. In addition to the hotels named in the list, there are many other smaller hotels with moderate rates. 









































| | 
| | Rate per day Rate per day for room with bath Rate 
Key for room accommodating TWO persons for each 
to Hotel with bath | aay ___| additional 
Map accommodating | person in 
ONE person | Double bed Twin beds double room 

NR ee oe nha ee caine oe ata gineiirmars $2.50 $3.50-$7.00 | $4.00-$8.00 $1.00 

pl Ses aaa inlaws eieRla glenn inn ci $2. 50-$5 .00 6.00- 9.00 | $8.00 2.00 
18 I oi cee ee RRSRNEEE AEE KS OR: AR BE eee na Sy 6.00— 8.00 1.00 

sc rieeie devas aa awd «abd ode wae WE 2.50 $5.00 6.00— 8.00 Ree 
16 SII RAM SOII eN 505 5c os, dln ews e wie Ss cabo ecaye Wonabip aad acess OG 3.00 4.00— 5.00 5.00 1.50 

1 MMIII rococo as ses be ini avay Se Sess roel tens Gia 4.00 6.00— 8.00 8.00—-10.00 2.00 
20 NRPS Ree enero en areswereinie eee a Sree” 2.50 C.08- B00 |. chee scaas 1.00 

7 . . Serer rere errr rer creer: Merrett ee 5.00—- 5.50 5.00—- 6.00 baie! 

8 dk a oe ds ce pad kin la baled Ghieeae ak kk 2.50 SS ee ere eee “— 

3 saya ap decks See ASKS Sis RSA RAR a MS 3.00 5.00— 8.00 5.00-10.00 2.00 
17 Ee Ct ae eS a aera eer erence ard rh erent oertrer ee 2.50 2.50— 4.00 4.00— 5.00 we 
21 is ce kN ona ek oR ke ewe eens MeN bea. ie Seer ee ens Care ae oe 
27 Ee eer nO TPT meee: MET Se er 3.00—- 3.50 4.50 
22 cf TU SSC 2) a ge ce rey or Ear 2.50— 3.00 Po ade | 
23 SI 22s hss, cpa Sis orice aise Sine Saar ote aaa ce epeeapaemerameses 4.00— 5.00 4.50—- 5.00 
ioe Noh ui aan dee RA SRA RE A we nem 3.00— 3.50 ya Ree arees aoee 
11 nc ca hh ce hig boul Bath Wana eRe RO a 2.00 BOR GO. | nc icceceass 
26 Te ee eke CARER E TEAC REE OEE edema Ca err 1.00 
10 RR ye aa tere rere ee de erp ance ain car Aspen a PAAR eter 3.50— 4.50 5.00— 6.00 6.00- 7.00 
14 8 Lia as ai icine ie Sm nk aA eR Gee THN 3.00 4.00—- 4.50 5.00— 7.00 

5 i i NE ng a a aA A anaes 4.00— 5.00 5.00— 6.00 7.00— 8.00 
13 RIN 5210 ah cscacean ek cr sek Pata ai eau Eph ee Haran Crome UieseNe 3.00 5.00 3.00— 3.50 1.00 
15 MRM frets con ues es ei eck Coaantege AasKGL See Tanah aE 3.50 4.00— 6.00 7.00 

2 ia aed de nih alae avn aw Ew RANE R S.A 2.50 4.00— 6.00 4.00- 7.00 1.50 
19 RE GRE eg ne gee ete SP ey 2.00— 3.00 7.00 8.00 
12 RICE oor oi 5. 5a las ave: whe aawagaaa SAS Ae Paige eee aie 2.30 4.00— 5.00 6.00 ise 
28 EL RE CN Tee CCN e: Mee ery Trane” 3, RE RRR ere re rere 1.2 
25 aid al rede Cee Aladin aaa is kee ek Rae Soe 4.00 4.00 4.50- 5.00 | ites 

| | 
* Rooms without bath also are available at lower rates than quoted. 
+ Suites and iarge rooms also available. 
——————————— USE THIS FORM FOR APPLICATION FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS -3-3-3-3-3- 3? >" 


Be sure to give three choices of hotels and to be as specific as possible as to types of rooms desired, prices to be paid, and 
dates of occupancy. The application should be forwarded to the Housing Committee. Two copies of the confirmation will 
be sent to you. Be sure to return one copy to the designated hotel after you have checked the date and time of your arrival. 
Numbers in parentheses following names of hotels show total number of rooms in each hotel. 


Guy Fox, Chairman 

N. E. A. Housing Committee 
519 17th Street 

Denver, Colorado 


Please reserve sleeping room accommodations during the period of my attendance at the convention of the National Education Associ- 
ation as noted below: 


EL TT a ET MOON RETO R ITT ait ec ances ela ck aiagal RN chi ciinsndicncinastaenesens accent eae 
..Room(s) with (without) bath for one person, rate desired................. 00.00 e cece i a catia ic icineciecnte 
....Room(s) with (without) bath for two persons, double beds, rate desired................. aes sas cesisausitelad nail i sleidc 
.. Room(s) with (without) bath for two persons, twin beds, rate desired.................. ee eT ee ’ 
.. Large room(s) with bath for ........................ is cave haa ata sinmia® Ses I itieciccnier 
AUTO COURTS. Number of persons ........000000000000000000...... I aid i its i ain ela ele nae a it asapiicemaaaii I aaeticeactiness sit 
ER RCN Ee ET EN I osissicnumiiomes ERS CeeNeeT eyes Bs I assis sss cssecsscsnncisesccccstecnnnosacansnpsonrnnene™ 


Names of occupants, other than myself, with their addresses, are attached hereto. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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Allied Youth, Inc. 

Allyn and Bacon 

Americana Corporation 

American Automobile Association 
American Book Company 

American Can Company 

American Crayon Company, The 
American Education Press, Inc. 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion 

American Library Association 
American Optical Company 
American School Publishing Corpora- 
tion 

American Seating Company 

American Technical Society 

American Type Founders 

Ampro Corporation 

Armstrong Cork Company 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Division 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Company 

Bell & Howell Company 

Binney & Smith Co. 

Bobbs-Merrill Company, The 

Bradley Company, Milton 

Bruce Publishing Co. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


Cadmus Books 
Calitornia Test Bureau 
‘elotex Corporation, The 


‘hevrolet Motor Division 
hicago Apparatus Company 
Christian Science Monitor, The 


‘ivic Education Service 


¢ 
Center for Safety Education 
( 
( 


Clarin Mfg. Company 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
Collegiate Cap and Gown Company 
Columbia Broadcasting System 
Compton & Company, F. E. 
Contract Bridge School Service 


Denoyer-Geppert Company 
DeVry Corporation 

Dick Company, A. B. 

iictaphone Corporation 

itto, Inc. 

ixon Crucible Company, Joseph 
Dodge Brothers Corporation 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 
udley Lock Corporation 


Eagle Pencil Co. 

Ediphone, The 

Educational Publishing Corporation 

Educational Test Bureau—Educational 
Publishers, Inc. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 

Erpi Classroom Films Inc. 

Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Company, 
The 

Evaporated Milk Association 


Faber Pencil Co., Eberhard 
Films Incorporated 

Finnell System, Inc. 

Follett Publishing Company 
Ford Sales Company, The J. B. 
Franklin Research Company 


Frontier Press Company, The 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 

Gel Sten Supply Company, Inc. 
Ginn & Company 

Girl Scouts, Inc. 
Glynn-Johnson Corporation 
Gregg Publishing Co., The 
Grolier Society, Inc., The 
Gutlohn, Inc., Walter O. 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. 
Harper & Brothers 

Heath and Company, D. C. 
Heywood-Wakefield Company 
Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 

Hillyard Sales Company 

Holden Patent Book Cover Co., The 
Holt and Company, Inc., Henry 
Houghton Mifflin Company 

Hunt Pen Co., C. Howard 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc. 


Jam Handy Organization 
Joint University Press Exhibit 


Junior Literary Guild, The 


Kent Company, Inc., The 
Keystone View Company 





The Exhibit ... 


American Association of School Administrators—National Education Association 


Laidlaw Brothers, Publishers 
Lippincott Company, J. B. 
Little, Brown & Company, Inc. 
Lyons & Carnahan 


Macmillan Company, The 

Maico Company, Incorporated, The 

Manual Arts Press, The 

McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co., 
The 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 

Medart Manufacturing Co., Fred 

Merriam Company, G. & C. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 

Monroe Calculating Machine Com- 
pany, Inc. 


Nation’s Schools Publishing Co., Inc., 
The 

National Association of Teachers’ 
Agencies 

National Broadcasting Co. 

National Child Welfare Association, 
Inc. 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 

National Conservation Bureau 

National Education Association 

National Geographic Society 

National Lock Co. 

National Safety Council, Education 
Division 

Neumade Products Corporation 

Norcor Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Norton Door Closer Co. 

Nystrom & Co., A. J. 


Owen Publishing Company, F. A. 


Palmer Company, The A. N. 
Parents’ Institute, Inc. 

Peoples University Publishing Co. 
Phi Delta Kappa 

Pictorial Films, Inc. 

Porter Corporation, J. E. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Publishers 


Public School Publishing Company 


Quarrie Corporation, The 


CIVIC AUDITORIUM—SAN FRANCISCO—FEBRUARY 21-26, 1942 


THE EXHIBIT is an outstanding feature of the convention and includes most complete displays of equipment and 


classroom tools. * * * Experts in charge are prepared to give helpful advice and instruction. 


The cooperation of the participating firms and organizations listed below is cordially acknowledged 


Rand McNally & Company 

RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Remington Rand Ine. 

Rice & Co., Charles W. 

Row, Peterson and Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Royal Metal Mfg. Company 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


Sadlier, Inc., William H. 

Scholastic Publications 

Scott, Foresman and Company 
Scribner—Charles Scribner's Sons 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

Signal Press 

Silver Burdett Company 

Singer Sewing Machine Company, Inc. 
Society for Visual Education, Ine. 
South-Western Publishing Company 
Spencer Lens Company 

Spindler & Sauppe, Inc. 

Standard Electric Time Co., The 


Strathmore Educational! Service 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 

United Air Lines Transport Corpora- 
tion 

University of lowa, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research and Service 

University of Nebraska, Extension 
Division 

U. S. Office of Education 


Vestal Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
Victor Animatograph Corporation 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 


Wakefield Brass Co., The F. W. 
Walraven Book Cover Co. 
Weber Costello Co. 

Webster Publishing Company 
Welfare Engineering Company 
West Disinfecting Company 
White Sewing Machine Company 
Whitman & Company, Albert 
Wilson Company, The H. W. 
Winston Company, The John C. 
World Book Company 

Wright Co., E. A. 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, The 


Zaner-Bloser Co., The 


Convention visitors should plan their time for a thorough inspection of the Exhibit 
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| JOURNEYS THROUGH 
| MANSY-LANDS- 


‘| JOURNEYS THROUGH 
NORFH-AMERICA 


OUR WORLD TODAY 


ASIA LATIN AMERICAS 
UNITED STATES =e 


THE BOOKS OF THE HOUR 


STULL AND 


HATCH: OUR WORLD 


TODAY 


THE NEW 1941 GEOGRAPHIES 


More emphasis on geography 
is the keynote of the social 
studies today. The press, the 
movies, and the radio lead the 
way; it is an important phase 
of the program of National 
Defense. 


| THE COMMUNITY 


i WHERE I LIVE 


a 


The rich textual content of 
OUR WORLD TODAY is 
supplemented by the most com- 
plete array of the finest maps 
ever to appear in school text- 
books. The illustrations in number and quality set a new 
standard in visual education. Each volume is equipped, too, 


with an attractive Workbook and a complete Teachers’ 
Manual. 


THE COMMUNITY WHERE | LIVE: Home Geography 
for the third grade, published both in book and workbook 
form. Its activities are applied directly to the pupil's own 
community. 


JOURNEYS THROUGH MANY LANDS: A beautiful 
little book of journey geography, a trip across the United 
States and trips to countries of contrasting latitudes. Here 


the pupil gets through simple textual materials, numerous 
pictures, and simple maps an understanding of the importance 
of the primary concepts of the earth as a globe, why environ- 
ments differ, and how man adjusts himself to environment. 


JOURNEYS THROUGH NORTH AMERICA: Journey 
Geography is continued in this interesting story of North 
America, which includes also a brief story of South America. 
The sections of the United States are treated under the nine 
major subdivisions following the practice of the Census 
Bureau and other Federal agencies. The statistics are all 
taken from the 1940 Census. 


EUROPE AND EUROPE OVERSEAS: Enriched units 
providing a year's work dealing with the peoples and their 
lands. History and related social studies are integrated 
throughout with the geography to give a clear picture of the 
past, present, and prospects for the future of each country. 
The War Supplement is a feature. 


ASIA, LATIN AMERICA, UNITED STATES: The Far 
East and the Near East treated in the light of their importance 
to America. Latin America treated by nations and their 
relationships to us in keeping with the Good Neighbor 
Policy. The United States as a world power with its resources 
in agriculture and industry and place in world trade. 


Allyn and Bacon 


New York 


SEE ERSEoSe Ee 


Boston Chicago 


GEOGRAPHY WORKBOOK FOR | GEOG RAPHY WOh KBO h 
JOURNEYS THROUGH | JOURNEYS THROUGH 
MANY LANDS NORTH AMERICA 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


ein 


GEOGRAPHY WORKBOOK FOR 


OUR WORLD 


GEOGRAPHY WORKBOOK FOR 
OUR WORLD 
TODAY 





